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COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES INFIDELITY? 


To the Conductors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Aw article with the above title, which appeared in your pages 
several monthis since, appears to have excited unusual attention, 
and to have occasioned, in some minds, not a little disquietude. 
With the review in your last, in reply to the Christian Examiner, I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied, and shall not think it necessary 
to call further attention to what has of Jate been published in that 
work. On an article in the Unitarian Advocate for May last, I 
— to offer a few remarks ; in doing which, I shall of necessity 

é led into a more particular investigation of the general subject. 
The conductors of the Advocate commence with saying, 


“ We are utterly at a loss to conceive how there can be any difference of 
opinion on the question, what profession of faith is necessary to constitute a 
man a Christian, as distinguished from an infidel ; and we believe that until a 
comparatively recent date there has been but one opinion on the subject. The 
test now adopted by Christians of the exclusive sect, is altogether arbitrary and 
fallacious, and to us appears opposed to reason, to the usage of all Christian 
antiquity, and to the plain import of the language of the Bible.” “ If we care- 
fully read the New Testament, we shall find that the faith deemed necessary to 
constitute a Christian, by Jesus, and his apostles, was exceedingly simple. 
It consisted in the belief of this single proposition—Jesus is the Messiah, or 
Christ. Whoever made this profession was considered a Christian as distin- 
guished from a Jew, or a Heathen ; and whoever now makes it is a Christian, 
so far as faith is concerned. He is a Christian, as distinguished from an unbe- 
liever or infidel, and he is authorized to complain of injustice done him, if his 
title to the name of Christian be denied him.” 

“ This, we conceive, is the sense of the term Christian, as distinguished from 
infidel. Whoever employs it in any other sense, departs from primitive usage ; 
he assigns to it a meaning which was unknown to Jesus and his apostles; sets 
up a test not sanctioned by their example.” 
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“That the simple proposition, Jesus is the Messiah, or Christ, the Son of 
God, expressions which, in the language of the Jews, were considered as synon- 
ymous, was, as we have asserted, the only article of belief required by the Found- 
er of our religion and by his apostles, the first preachers of Christianity, in order 
to the enjoyment of the Christian name and privileges, is too obvious to need 
formal proof.” 

In view of the extracts here given, two questions arise ; first, 
Was “the simple proposition, Jesus is the Messiah or Christ, the 
only article of belief required by the apostles in order to the enjoy- 
ment of Christian privileges ?’ And, secondly, Does a profession 
of belief in this “ simple proposition” constitute the proper distinc- 
tion now between a Christian and an infidel ? 

The first of these inquiries, although not directly connected with 
the subject in hand, is yet of sufficient importance to attract a mo- 
ment’s attention ; for it is one on which Unitarians have dwelt long 
and often, with great apparent satisfaction,* and which they seem 
to suppose must be decided in their favor. I shall presume, how- 
ever, to decide it against them, and to maintain, that a bald, unex- 
plained profession of belief in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, was 
not sufficient, in the days of the apostles, to entitle those who made 
it to the fellowship of Christians. In support of this position, [ 
need only refer to several plain cases, in which those who profess- 
ed to believe in Jesus as the Messiah were spoken of as enemies 
to the cross of Christ. 

This evidently was the case with the Judaizing teachers, whom 
Paul denounced and anathematized as preaching another Gospel. 
These professed to believe that the Messiah had come, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah ; but they denied the sufficien- 
cy of his atoning blood, and taught, ‘ Except ye be circumcised, 
and keep the law of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’ Acts xv. 1, 5. 
This sentiment was condemned by the assembled apostles in their 
consultation at Jerusalem, and those who held it were represented 
by Paul as ‘ perverting the Gospel of Christ,’ and making it of ‘no 
effect.’ 

Again, the Gnostic believers, whom John denounced, admitted 
that Christ had come, and that Jesus was the Christ ; but they 
denied that he had come in the flesh.+ Considering matter as the 
source of all evil, they could not reconcile it with their notions of 


* So long ago as 1810, Dr. Porter of Roxbury asserted, in his Convention Sermon, that 
the faith required of the primitive Christians ‘consisted of one glorious article, and was 
contained in one bright line, Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ.” This sentiment was echo- 
ed in areview of the sermon of Dr. P. in the Anthology in October of the same year. Mr. 
Hurlbut says, ‘‘ The essentials of our creed may be stated in three words, “ Jesus is the 

rist.” Presumptive Arguments, é&c. p. 32.“ We thus arrive,” says a writer in the 
Unitarian Advocate (vol. il. p. 31.) “ at the only true faith of the Gospel. It consists.in 
believing this one plain proposition, Jesus is the Christ.” “ What,” says Mr. Whitman, 
“js faith in Jesus? It is believing this one plain, simple proposition, Jesus is the 
Christ.” Sermon on Regeneration, p. 43. 

t “ There was a class of people who, at the same time that they acknowledged the truth 
of Christ’s mission, held that he did not come in the flesh.” Hamilton’s Reasons for the 
Unitarian Belief, p. 67. 
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the purity of Jesus to believe that he had a material body. ‘They 
regarded him as the spiritual image of a man, who suffered, died, 
and rose again rather in appearance than in reality. ‘This class of 
teachers, according to the standard instituted by Unitarians, must 
have been admitted without question or explanation to the fellowship 
of the Christian church. But not so judged the beloved disciple. 
* Many deceivers,’ says he, ‘ are entered into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. ‘This is a deceiver and 
an Anticurist.” 2 John, 7. 

Other instances equally in point may be adduced. Thus Dio- 
trephes, who ‘ prated against the apostles with malicious words,’ 
and whose evil deeds John promised he would remember, profess- 
ed to believe that Jesus was the Christ. How should he have 
been in a situation to tyrannize over the church, without such a 
profession? 3 John, 9,10. ‘The Nicolaitans” also, and “ that 
woman Jezebel,” and those “that held the doctrine of Balaam,” 
no doubt pretended to believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ. 
How should they be suffered to teach in the churches of Asia, or to 
hold any manner of connexion with them, unless they believed as 
much as this? Rev. ii. 14—20. There might have been those in 
these churches who held to the modern Unitarian notion, that if a 
candidate for membership professed to believe in Jesus as the 
Christ, no further questions must be asked ; and it was through their 
means, perhaps, that “ the Nicolaitans” and ‘ that woman Jezebel” 
gained admittance. But what says the ascended Saviour? “ The 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans—I nate ;” and “ I will cast that wo- 
man Jezebel into a bed, and them that commit adultery with her 
into great tribulation, and I will kill her children with death .”* 

When the apostles commenced their labors on the day of Pente- 
cost, and for a while afterwards, the profession of a belief in Jesus 
as the promised Messiah implied, and was understood to imply, 
perhaps all that was requisite in doctrine and character,—so that 
there was scarcely a necessity of asking many questions. But be- 
fore the labors of these holy men ceased, the mystery of iniquity 
began to work, errors were broached, and it became indispensable 
to be more explicit. Paul would wish to know of those who ap- 
plied to him for admission to the churches, not only whether they 
believed that Jesus was the Christ, but whether they regarded the 
sacrifice of Christ as the sole and sufficient foundation of hope. 
He would wish to know whether they thought that they must “ be 
circumcised, and keep the law of Moses, in order to be saved.” 
And John would be sure to inquire of those who applied to him 
for admission, not only whether they believed that the Messiah had 
come, but whether he had come in the flesh. He might wish to 
know, too, how they regarded the doctrine of “the Nicolaitans,” 
and the teachings of “that woman Jezebel,” and the heresy of 


* If it be supposed that a class of teachers is here referred to, under the name and figure 
of an adulterous woman, the inference in my favor will be the stronger. 
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the Unitarian Cerinthus.* As errors and grounds of deception 
were invented and multiplied, a greater number of questions, and 
a more particular examination, would be necessary ;—and it is on 
account of the various errors and grounds of deception which now 
prevail, that an examination of candidates for membership has be- 
come indispensable to the safety of the church. 

I proceed to inquire, in the second place, whether a profession 
of belief in Jesus as the Christ constitutes, at this day, the proper 
mark of distinction between a Christian and an infidel.—In discuss- 
ing this question, I might pursue a similar course to that in my 
former communication. I might show, from the authentic and ac- 
knowledged writings of the old English deists, that most of them 
professed to believe that Jesus was the Christ. Morgan, “ in 
many passages, speaks very honorably of Jesus Christ, and of the 
religion he introduced.” Chubb, in his posthumous works, ac- 
knowledges repeatedly the divine mission of Christ.” He says 
that by Christianity, he means “ that revelation of God’s will which 
Christ was, tn a special manner, sent to acquaint the world with.” 
Bolingbroke speaks of Christ as “the divine Logos,” by whom 
“ the Christian system of faith and practice was revealed.” Wool- 
ston “ declares, that he is the farthest of any man from being en- 
gaged in the cause of infidels or deists ; and that he writes, not 
for the service of infidelity, which has no place in his heart, but 
for the honor of the holy Jesus, and in defence of Christianity.” 
He concludes several of his discourses by declaring, that “ his de- 
sign is the advancement of the truth, and rue MessiansHIP oF 
THE HOLY Jesus, to whom be glory forever, Amen.” + 

It is needless, however, to go over with the subject, on this 
ground, again. ‘The statements made in my former communica- 
tion have not been refuted, nor can they be. And they are all 
in palpable contradiction to the line of distinction between the 
Christian and the infidel, attempted to be drawn in the article un- 
der consideration. 

In determining the question now before us, there is another me- 
dium of proof to which I may recur, and which, it may be hoped, 
will be more satisfactory. ‘The conductors of the Unitarian peri- 
odicals, who are so greatly scandalized at being denominated infidels, 
it is to be presumed, would not themselves prefer the charge 
of infidelity but upon the most substantial grounds. They, 
who complain so loudly of injustice done to them, would not lightly 
be guilty of the same injustice to others. Let it be known, then, 
and remembered, that that these men have repeatedly charged the 
Taberal theologians of Germany with prism or INFIDELITY. 

In the Letters of Professor Stuart to Dr. Channing, published 


* See Milner’s Ece. Hist. vol. i. pp. 121—124. 
t See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii. pp. 4—6. 
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in 1819, a number of German writers are quoted for the purpose 
of showing the manner in which they regard and treat the Holy 
Scriptures. In a review of these Letters in the Christian Disci- 
ple, the author is represented as expressing an “ apprehension” or 
“ hope” “ of the progress of infidelity in this country, especially 
among our.clergy, and in that form particularly which rT (infidel- 
ity) has assumed in Germany.” Again ; “ It is to the ipa of 
these doctrines, that Professor Stuart attributes the infidelity which 

. . t . 
exists in Germany.”* It follows from these passageg that, in the 
judgement of the conductors of the Christian Disciple, the Ger- 
mans referred to by Professor Stuart are fairly chargeable with 
infidelity. In other words, they are infidels. 

The Christian Register, referring to the Liberalists of Germany, 
in distinction from the Orthodox, says, ‘‘ The German party, re- 
jecting the miracles and inspiration of Jesus Christ, are in fact 
peists.”+—The Unitarian Advocate is still more full and direct 
in its charges :” 

“ A part of the plan of the Spirit of the Pilgrims is to confound American 
Unitarians with German Deists. This is an act of injustice tgo gross to be 
overlooked. We were shocked at the coolness with which it is perpetrated. 
When German theology began to be more generally known in this country, 
some remarks were made by the Rev. Professor Stuart in his letters to Dr. 
Channing, very highly in praise of the learning and talent of some of the wildest 
theorists on the continent. These men had written deistical works, and Dr. 
Stuart had read them. His praise of their mp would naturally detract 
something from his rebuke of their audacious attacks on Christianity. The 
gentleman who reviewed his letters in the Christian Disciple, spoke disparagingly 
of these learned Germans; took off the whole of the compliment paid them at 
Andover ; and utterly disclaimed their theology. Besides this, we believe the 
deistical works imported for the Seminary at Andover from Germany, far out- 
number all which could be found in Cambridge. If any leaning to the foreign the- 
ology may fairly be imputed in the one case it may be also in the other. But in 


truth, there is in this country no such thing as a theology like that of Weg- 
scheider, and others abroad.” 


We have it then, on the most unquestionable authority, that the 
Germans quoted by Professor Stuart, and Dr. Wegscheider, not 
quoted by him, are deists or infidels. A standard of infidelity is 
thus discovered, in which all parties in this country will be agreed, 
to which all may appeal, and by which (it may be hoped) several 
important questions may be determined. Does not Dr. Wegscheider 
profess to believe that Jesus of Vazareth is the Christ? Yes, 
as pertinaciously as the conductors of the Unitarian Advocate them- 
selves. Yet, in the judgement of these gentlemen, Wegscheider is 
an infidel. And in the judgement of the same gentlemen, no man 
ought to be called an infidel, who professes to believe that Jesus is 
the Christ. 

We must leave them to reconcile the difficulty here presented in 
the best manner they are able. Meanwhile, as the line of distinc- 
tion between the Christian and the infidel, which they have drawn 


* Vol. i. N.S. pp, 330, 331. t Number for June 27, 1829. 
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in the article before us, is manifestly wrong, and is inconsistent with 
their own declarations, it will be necessary to search for a more 
accurate distinction. And as we have now, in the ackowledged in- 
fidelity of Wegscheider and the other Germans referred to, a com- 
mon standard of appeal, it may be proper to take up the question 
de novo, ‘ What constitutes infidelity ?’ 

But who is Dr. Wegscheider? Who are the “‘ German Deists” 
quoted by Sfuart, to whom the appeal is now to be made >—Weg- 
scheider is a professed Christian—a Lutheran clergyman—a Doctor. 
of Divinity—a learned and distinguished professor of Christian 
Theology in the University of Halle ;—a University containing, at 
this moment, more than eight hundred theological students. Bret- 
schneider, an eminent clergyman at Gotha, places Wegscheider 
in the third class of German theologians,* ‘* whom,” says he, ‘* we 
commonly denominate Rationalists. T hey agree in recognizing in 
Christianity, an institution at once Divine, beneficent, and intend- 
ed for the salvation of mankind ; in Jesus, a messenger of Provi- 
dence ; and they believe that in the Scriptures, a true and eternal 
word of God is contained, which is destined to be preserved and 
diffused by means of Scripture.” ‘They deny a miraculous agency 
in the communication of Scripture, and hold Christianity to be “ a 
religion to which reason is capable of attaining. ‘They therefore 
discriminate in Christianity the essential from the non-essential ; 
the local and temporal from that which is of perpetual validity. 
To this class belonged, among philosophers, Steinbart, Kant, and 
Krug; and among theologians, W. A. Teller, Léffler, Thiess, 
Henke, and of living authors, J. E. C. Schmidt, DeWette, Paulus, 
Wegscheider, Rohr.” —Again, Bretschneider says that Wegschei- 
der “avows the holy Scriptures to be the word of God equally, 
whether it be mediately or immediately so, and therefore urges 
the duty of a firm adherence to their Divine contents in our reli- 
gious instructions.” + 

But it will be more satisfactory to give the words of Wegschei- 
der himself. 

“Tt is,” says he, “ an unquestionable fact, that in the canonical books of the 
New Testament are contained the authoritative documents of the Christian 
religion, and of the Divine truth which it declares ;{ and that those documents 
are of the antiquity which they purport, and are perfectly worthy of credit.”— 
“ This being the case, it is our duty, in conducting a system of religious in- 
struction for mankind at large, to employ the utmost attention and pains, that, 
laying aside those far-fetched conjectures and questions, equally difficult and 
unprofitable, which have been brought up in latter times, concerning revelation 
and the inspiration of the sacred books, we should evince that the Christian re- 


ligion, as well as the Holy Scriptures, originated in God as its Author, and 
ould urge upon men the truly Divine contents of the Scriptures, which be- 


* These classes are formed, according to the views entertained by individuals respect- 


ing the Bible. T'wo classes are mentioned which have lower views of revelation than the 
Rationalists, and one which has higher. 


t Reply to Rose, pp. 45, 46, and p. 10. 


¢ Precisely the phraseology in which American Unitarians are accustomed to speak of 
the New Testament, 
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come constantly better understood, as what has proceeded from God, and is tux 
TRUE WORD OF Gop.’”* 


In regard to Wegscheider it may be further stated, that the charge 
of infidelity is resented by him and his friends as highly as it can 
be by any in this country. In January last, an article appeared in 
the Evangelical Church Journal, a Periodical published at Berlin, 
exposing the principles of Wegscheider, and the light and irrever- 
ent manner in which he was accustomed at times to treat the Bi- 
ble. ‘The consequence was a riot among the theologues at Halle, 
whose liberality and charity were excited to vengeance by the im- 
putations cast upon their favorite Professor. ‘They resolved them- 
selves into a liberal mob, attacked the houses of the Orthodox 
bigots, and published on placards in different parts of the Univer- 
sity, ‘* Wegscheider, who is IN ALL RESPECTS A CHRISTIAN.” 

But enough has been said respecting the infidel Wegscheider. 
It is time that we inquire after those ‘German Deists,” whose 
names were mentioned by Professor Stuart. The first of these is 
Semler, a Lutheran clergyman, a Doctor and Professor of Divini- 
ty at Halle, who spent his life in a critical study of the Bible, and 
in communicating the results of his investigations to others. He 
considered some “ part of Scripture” as “inspired, or as the 
word of God,” and was, says his biographer, Eichhorn, “ the bold- 
est and best read theologian among those who have deceased 
during the eighteenth century.” ‘* How painful it must have been 
to him,” adds the same writer, “to hear his attacks upon theolo- 
gical speculations reproached as attacks upon Christianity itself.” t 

Other Germans mentioned by Professor Stuart are Ammon, 
and Thiess, and Heinrichs, and DeWette, and Eichhorn, and 
Paulus, and Henke, and Eckermann, and Herder, all distinguish- 
ed biblical scholars, and several of them Professors of theology in 
the different German Universities. || 

These are the infidels referred to in the Christian Disciple and 
Unitarian Advocate, and to whom I may now, (I hope without of- 


fence) appeal, in deciding the question, “ What constitutes Infidel- 


* Instit. Theol. Christ. Dogmat. Sect. 36, 44. 
+t See Boston Recorder for June 30. 


t Life of Semler translated from Eichhorn in Norton’s General Repository, Vols, i. & ii. 


|| Ammon was Professor of theology at Erlangen, and afterwards court preacher at 
Dresden. Bretschneider places him in his fourth class, among those “ who call them- 
selves Evangelical divines,” and whose views of revelation are higher than those of the 
Rationalists—Thiess was a preacher at St. Paul’s Church, Hamburg, and afterwards 
Professor of Divinity at Kiel. He died in 1810.—DeWette was a very distinguished 
Professor of theology at Berlin ;—now at Bale. ‘‘ What shall we say now of DeWette ? 
That he is not a Christian ? Surely he would look with disdain on any man who should 
think of such an accusation, and tax him with the highest degree of illiberality and super- 
stition.” Stuart’s Letters to Channing, p. 168.—Eichhorn was an equally “apenes 
Professor and biblical scholar at Gottengen.—Paulus was a clergyman and Professor of 
theology at Wurtsburg, afterwards at Eleidieburg. Henke was Professor of Divinity at 
Helmstadt.—Herder was an eminent clergyman and Ecclesiastical Superintendent at 
Saxe Weimar.—Theiss, Henke, DeWette, and Paulus, Bretschneider places in the same 
class with Wegscheider, and calls them Rationalists. 
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ity ?” And it will be seen at once that by appealing to these, several 
points, leading on to a full and definite decision, may be determined 
in asummary way. For if the Germans, of whom some account has 
been given, are infidels, Unitarians themselves being judges, then a 
man may be an infidel, and yet not avowedly reject Christianity ;—he 
may be an infidel, and profess to believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Christ ;—he may be an infidel, and pretend much respect for the char- 
acter of the Saviour;—he may be an infidel, and admit that some “part 
of the Scriptures is inspired,” and that they “ contain the true and 
eternal word of God ;”—he may be an infidel, and still be a pro- 
fessor of the Christian religion, an observer of its ordinances, and 
an ordained minister of the sanctuary ;—he may be an infidel, and 
at the same time be a Doctor of Divinity, and a learned and laud- 
ed Professor of Christian theology ;—he may be an infidel, 
and yet spend his days and nights in a critical study of the 
Bible ;—in a word, he may be an infidel, while he scorns the name 
of an infidel, and resents the imputation of it, as in the highest de- 
gree imurious and scandalous. If any still doubt whether these 
seemingly strange assertions can be supported, it will be kept in 
mind that the Germans, by common consent, are infidels; and we 
have seen who these Germans are, and what are their stations, and 
what they profess to believe. 

But if a man may be all that these Germans are—all that has 
been described, and yet be an infidel ; then what makes a man 
an infidel? What is the proper distinction between infidelity and 
Christianity ’—And here we are brought, though by a different 
process, to precisely the same result as before. The Christian 
receives the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
and every portion of them, as coming from God—as of binding 
authority—as the standard of his faith, and the rule of his conduct ; 
but the infidel, whatever he may profess or pretend—whatever 
may be his title or station, never in reality does this. He may 
think some parts of the Bible a divine revelation, but this is not 
true of it all. He may hold that it contains the word of God, but 
it is not itself the word of God. He may think the sacred writers 
honest, and, in the main, competent; but then, as they had. no 
special, divine assistance, they doubtless are chargeable with mis- 
takes and errors, and must be judged of as to the accuracy of 
their statements and reasonings just like any other men. If any 
portion of their writings strikes us agreeably, as reasonable in itself 
and worthy of God, we are entitled to regard it as coming from 
God ; but whatever strikes us in a different manner, we may prop- 
erly reject as no part of the revelation. 

Views such as these respecting the Bible, I call infidelity. I 
know not what else to call them. They obviously go to take 
away the Bible, as an authoritative standard, and make reason, and 
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not Scripture, the rule of final judgement.* For in accordance 
with these views, what can be proved on the simple authority of 
the Bible ? Nothing. And what can be known, on the simple grounc 
that the Bible declares it? Nothing.—It is because I find views 
such as these in the writings of some of the Germans, that I am 
obliged to call them, with all their pretensions and all their reputa- 
tion for critical learning, infidels: And it is because I find similar 
views in the writings of some American Unitarians, that I am con- 
strained to apply the same term to them. With the reviewer in 
your last, I can sincerely say, I “call no man an infidel merely 
because his views differ from mine in regard to the person of the 
Saviour.” I call none infidels, but those who, in their cherished and 
uttered sentiments respecting the Bible, are such. I confidently be- 
lieve that the great body of American Unitarians, or those who are 
commonly reputed such, have not yet rejected the inspiration of 
the Scriptures,t and adopted the opinions of those who would be 
thought their leaders in regard to the important subject before us. 
At least, { have no evidence that this is the case ; unless it be their 
willingness to patronize and countenance publications, like those 
on which I have been called to remark. But when we hear 
men charging the sacred writers with “ imperfect views,” “ in- 
conclusive reasonings,” and “false moral judgements,” with 
“ mistakes,” “errors,” and contradictions, and with recording in 
place of divine revelation, the mere “ suggestions of their own 
minds ;” what are we to think of such charges? And by what 
name shall those be called who prefer them? Shall they enjoy 
the name and reputation, the fellowship and confidence of Chris- 
tians, while they are frittering away peicemeal the sacred charter 
of the Christian’s hope? Or shall they be made to bear the name 
which, for alike reason, they give to others of as lofty pretensions 
as themselves—the name of infidel? I have no wish to inflict injury, 
by applying a hard and reproachful name ; but I must insist on the 
right (especially where the public good is concerned) of calling 
things by their right names. ‘These men count it a slander now 
to bear the suspicion of infidelity, just as, a few years since, they 
counted it a slander to be denominated Unitarians. But their Unita- 
rianism came out, and was, at length, acknowledged, notwithstand- 


* Revelation, says a distinguished American Unitarian, “ is itself subjected to the deci- 
sion of reason, and must abide the test.” “And as with the evidence on which it rests, 
so with the doctrines it contains. THESE TOO ARE SUBJECTED TO THE TEST OF REA- 
son.” Hurlbut‘s Presumptive Arguments, p. 28 


t Perhaps it will be denied that any American Unitarians have rejected the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. But what is the inspiration of the Scriptures? ‘ By the inspiration of 
the Scriptures,” says Professor Norton, “is meant, either that they (the Scriptures, the 
sacred writings) were miraculously suggested by God, or that they were written under 
his miraculous superintendence.” Locke and LeClerc, p. 125. A very good definition. 
And have not the conductors of the Christian Examiner and Register rejected the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, according to the sense here given to the words? Their readers 
will be able to answer. 


VOL. III.—NO. IX. 58 
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ing it was long concealed ; and their infidelity is now too plainly 
discovered to be be mistaken or denied.* 

In the article under consideration, the conductors of the Advo- 
cate use the following language : 

“ We regard one as our master, even Christ ; from him we would derive our 
faith. We view him as the true light, and we would seek illumination from 
him, conceiving that his doctrines have the sanction of divinity. This is our 
impiety, and the whole of it. For this our names are cast out as evil ; for this 
we aretold that we deserve, and shall find, the hottest place in hell.” 

In reply, I would barely ask these gentlemen, Where are you 
told so? And by whom? Just refer us to the author and page. 
When you have done this, and we have read for ourselves, we will 
believe you. But until you doit, we hold you chargeable with gross 
and unpardonable misrepresentation. 

Again, these gentlemen assert in regard to the’ Bible, 

“They (Unitarians) believe its doctrines inspired, but not, as it is said, 


its language ; the matter, but not the style; the thought, but not the turn of 
expression in which it is conveyed ; and therefore it is dogmatically asserted 
that they are to be classed with infidels.” 

Now, if it was true that the Unitarians here referred to merely 
denied the inspiration of the sacred writings, this would be no 
slight error, as it would go to destroy the infallible, binding author- 
ity of these writings, and, to some extent, their credibility.f But 
the individuals spoken of do more than this. In respect to many 
parts of the book of God, they do not believe “ the matter” is in- 
spired, any more than “ the style ;” “ the thought,” any more than 
“the turn of expression in which it is conveyed.” Speaking, for 
stance, of a passage in Timothy, the reviewers in the Christian 
Examiner ask, “ Can any sensible man believe that these ideas were 
inspired? We presume not.” 

The object of leading, learned Unitarians, in rejecting the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and adopting the views which have been 
exhibited, is too obvious to be mistaken. They find the plain 
testimony of Scripture against them, and are satisfied that, on 
principles of fair, grammatical interpretation, it can never be made 
consistent with the Unitarian doctrine. Much has been done in 
years past to bring into doubt and suspicion certain portions of the 

* The conductors of the Advocate speak of it as a new thing for men such as they to 
be charged with infidelity. But they ought to remember, that they have themselves been 
complaining of this charge, from their first number to the last. See vols. i. p. 3, and iil. 
p. 27. In 1822, the conductors of the Christian Disciple thought it necessary to publish an 
article to vindicate themselves against the charge of infidelity. See vol. iv. pp. 313— 
325. See also Chris. Exam. vol. v. p. 86. 

+ On the subject of inspiration, as extending to the language of our sacred books, I quote 
with much pleasure the following passage from Ernesti. ‘‘ However we may be content 
to depend on human writers in human matters, yet in divine ones, containing rules of faith 
and life. . .. we cannot be content to depend on mere human strength. For 1? 18 HARDER 
TO WRITE ACCURATELY THAN TO THINK RIGHTLY, a truth very conspicuous in the writ- 
ings of philosophers, who so often fail to express their meuning with accuracy. We con- 
clude,therefore, that in the actual writing, the apostles were assisted immediately by the Holy 
Spirit, the choice and order of matter pointed out, and the necessary accuracy and cer- 


tainty given ; and that otherwise their writings could not properly he proposed as a rule 
of faith and life.” See an art. in the Theol. Bibl. vol. iii. p. 469 
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Bible, under a pretence of correcting the sacred text. Much, too, 
has been done by new translations, and by forced and far-fetched 
interpretations. But afier all, there are, (as Mr. Dabney would 
say,) ‘vexatious passages,” which cannot be disposed of by 
either of these methods. There are many things which do not 
well square with humanitarian theology ; and the Orthodox doc- 
trines of the divinity and atonement of Christ, of regeneration, jus- 
tification by faith, and eternal punishment are too apparent. But 
what more can be done? ‘The next resort is, to deny the inspira- 
tion of the sacred writings, and set them aside, as of infallible 
accuracy and binding authority. We will receive so much of them 
as seems to us reasonable, and reject the remainder. 

The Liberalists of Europe, we know, have reasoned after this 
manner, whether those of this country have done so, or not. 
Wakefield ‘“ acknowledges that the hypothesis of the two natures 
in Christ agrees best with the letter of Scripture ;” but insists 
“ that here the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.”* Wegschei- 
der too admits that ‘ in Scripture, literally understood, there are 
some grounds (semina) for the Orthodox doctrine as to the union 
of two natures in Christ.”+ Eichhorn, in his [ntroduction to the 
Old Testament, “ confesses that the Orthodox interpretations are 
in perfect conformity with the text.”{ Another of the German 
Rationalists, in accounting for the conversion of a celebrated theo- 
logian from Neology to Orthodoxy, says, “It was very natural, as 
he (the convert) was no friend of forced interpretations of the 
Scriptures.” Professor Gabler, also a Rationalist, has the follow- 
ing concession ; ‘‘ Whoever proceeds from the principle of an im- 
mediate divine revelation through Christ, and is still decidedly 
heterodox, must either do the utmost violence to the clearest expres- 
sions of the New Testament, or be exceedingly inconsequent in all 
his reasoning : for an impartial view of Biblical Theology, as a 
history of the doctrines of the New Testament, must, in its nature, 
be PRETTY MUCH OrTHODox.”’|| 

But I hasten to bring this communication toa close. The great 
importance of the subject is my only apology for presuming to oc- 
cupy so large a portion of your pages as I have already claimed. 
If there is any subject which the people of God in all ages have 
been agreed in regarding as fundamental, it is the inspiration and 
binding authority of the sacred Scriptures. Our Saviour and his 
apostles appealed to the writings of the Old Testament, as toa 
perfect standard. ‘The primitive Christians appealed to the ca- 
nonical writings of both Testaments in the same way. ‘ Look 
into the Holy Scriptures,” says Clement, “ which are the true 
words of the Holy Ghost. Ye know that there is nothing unjust or 
counterfeit written in them.” Sect. xlv. On the foundation of 

* Hist. of Dissenters, Vol. iv. p. 253. 

t Instit. Theol. Christ. Dogmat. Sect. 128. p. 383. 


t See Biblical Repertory, Vol. ii. p. 495. 
\| Journal for Theoi, Literature (published by Gabler) for 1802, p. 594. 
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the Scriptures, as the “true words of the Holy Ghost,” our feet 
rest upon a rock. We know where we stand, and feel that we 
havea firm support. But breaking away from these, and regarding 
them no longer as a perfect standard, we are afloat together on an 
ocean of speculation and conjecture, without anything on which to 
depend for guidance and safety. 

Till the questions now at issue respecting the Bible are fairly 
settled, it is obviously of little importance to discuss any other 
questions, at least where an appeal to the divine word is necessary. 
For in the language of your reviewer, “ Why should we be at the 
trouble of quoting and interpreting proof-texts, if, after the mean- 
ing is ascertained, there is still another question to be decided at 
the bar of reason, viz. Is this meaning true, or false ? 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LATE GOV. SULLIVAN 
AND DR. SAMUEL WEST, ON ISAIAH vil. 14, 
AND MATT. 1. 22, 23. 


LETTER OF GOV. SULLIVAN. 


Groton, 17th Nov. 1781. 
Dear anv Rev. Sir, 

Having an inexpressible pleasure in cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with you, and no opportunity offering to be where you are, 
I take the freedom of intruding this letter upon you, not doubting 
but that the goodness of your heart, and the deep literature of your 
mind, will furnish me with an answer suflicient to remove any 
doubts I may labor under. I should not expect a satisfactory 
solution of the following case from a divine who teaches the 
Christian religion, because it is the religion of his country or fam- 
ily ; but from one who builds upon first principles, I may hope for 
light and information.—But to the point. 

I have lately blundered upon a question in revealed religion. I 
find in the first chapter of Matthew, where the Evangelist is de- 
scribing the advent of our Saviour, this text—‘ Now all this was 
done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son,” &c. The prophecy here referred to is in the 
seventh chapter of Isaiah, where, by the history of the transaction 
therein mentioned, two kings came up against Judal in the days 
of Ahaz, and about 750 years before Christ, and the prophet was 
directed to tell Ahaz to be quiet, and not to fear, for they should 
not prevail ; and a sign was given, “ A virgin shall conceive and 
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bear a.son ; butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to 
choose the good and refuse the evil. or before the child shall 
know to choose the good and refuse the evil, the Jand which thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.”—The child here 
predicted was to be born in the days of Ahaz, and before the cap- 
tivity of the ten tribes by the Assyrian monarch, as is agreed by 
Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc, and others: And if this was not 
the case, how could the birth of the child be a sign of the truth of 
the prophecy ? And if it was, how can the Evangelist’s saying that 
the prophet spake of Jesus be reconciled with truth? An anony- 
mous writer says that the prophet, in the sixteenth verse, left speak- 
ing of the child predicted, and turned his attention to the Messiah. 
But the particle for appears to me an insuperable bar in the way 
of this hypothesis ; for in this light, instead of affording a reason 
in support of the prophecy, or serving to urge the truth of it, it will 
be but an unmeaning and useless part of the text. Le Clere and 
some others solve the difficulty for themselves, in supposing that 
the Greek word rendered fulfilled, does not always mean the ful- 
filment of predictions of future events, but barely expresses an 
accommodation of borrowed words. If this is true, the prophet did 
not in this place prophesy of the Messiah at all; and if the obser- 
vation has force, it applies to many other quotations of the apostles, 
and will have a great tendency to weaken the evidence of revealed 
religion. 

But some suppose that the prophecy is fulfilled in a secondary, 
typical, or allegorical sense, in Jesus ; and why may not the proph- 
ecies apply to everybody and everything else as well, in an allegor- 
ical and typical sense? And if they have applied to two several 
persons already, why may we not expect a third? 

Whiston, aware of this difficulty, condemns all allegorical 
meaning, and wishes to restore the whole Hebrew Bible to its 
primitive purity, and avers that the Jews in the third century put a 
false copy into the hands of Origen to deceive the Christians. 
But this seems to be agreeing that the present copy does not 
amount to evidence sufficient to evince the truth of the Christian 
religion. And besides, how does Whiston know that there was a 
better copy 1700 years ago? Surenhusius, the Hebrew professor 
at Amsterdam, talks learnedly of points used by the ancient Jewish 
doctors in reading and construing Hebrew, and gives many in- 
stances of license taken by the apostles in shifting Hebrew points 
and letters in their quot ations. But why did not the apostles use 
the ancient points and letyers? or is it probable that they would 
make such shiftings as to turn the meaning of the text from one 
person to another? Upon the whole, this learned conjecture 
serves only to resolve the difficulty into a multiplicity of errors. 

I do not expect to have every part of revealed religion opened to 
my capacity, but sincerely wish to have it cleared of every palpable 
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contradiction. The Christian religion spreads so many moral 
beauties before my sight, that [ am exceedingly unhappy when my 
mind labors in the evidence of it. And therefore from your learn- 
ing and friendship, I hope to be taught, either that an inspired pen- 
man can, consistently with divine inspiration, be mistaken, or that 
there is no mistake in the quotation, by Matthew. If this point has 
been long settled, as perhaps you will tell me it has, you will for- 
give this intrusion, remembering that I only ask for the milk pro- 
vided for babes. 
I am, Sir, with most cordial friendship, 
Your most Obed’nt. humble Serv’t. 
James SULLIVAN. 


Rev. Mr. West. 





REPLY OF DR. WEST. 


Dartmouth, Dec. 9, 1781. 

Dear Sir, 

I received last night your favor of the 17th ult., which gave 
me inexpressible satisfaction, as it revived in my mind those 
happy days when I had the pleasure of your company and conver- 
sation ; besides it was a convincing proof of your sincere and af- 
fectionate regards for me. Permit me, Sir, further to assure you, 
that I am extremely pleased with the subject of your letter, and I 
heartily wish that every gentleman of my acquaintance would dis- 
cover as earnest a desire as you have done to attain a rational con- 
viction of the truth of revealed religion. Were this the case, bigotry 
and infidelity would be no more. They would vanish away, like 
the shades of night before the rising sun. 

Most cheerfully, then, will I now endeavour to solve the difficulties 
which you have proposed. I am fully convinced in my own mind 
that the passage in Isaiah vii. 14. is a real prediction of the mi- 
raculous conception of our Saviour ; and that Matthew, in his first 
chapter, has applied this text in its true and literal sense, and not 
merely by way of accommodation. My reasons for it are these,— 
First, both the ancient Greek translations of the Seventy, (which 
I have by me) and the Chaldee paraphrase (as I find by Pool’s Sy- 
nopsis) translate the words as we do, viz. ‘‘ Behold a virgin shall 
concewe,” &c.—Now as both these translations of the Seventy and 
the Chaldee paraphrase were made before the birth of our Saviour, 
and consequently before the sense of the text came to be contro- 
verted, they are a plain proof, that these ancient Jewish interpre- 
ters understood the text in the sense that Christians now do, viz. 
that a virgin should, in a supernatural way, conceive and bring 
forth a son. And we must naturally suppose that these ancient 
interpreters understood the true meaning of Hebrew words much 
better than we do at this day: therefore, they are unexceptionable 
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witnesses in favor of the Christian sense of thistext. And, indeed, 
it is hardly possible to make a tolerable sense of it upon the mod- 
ern Jewish interpretation, which is, ‘* Behold a young woman shall 
conceive and bear a son.” Now let us remember, that the occa- 
sion of these words was this—God had offered to grant Ahaz any 
sign he should desire, to remove his fears concerning the confede- 
rate kings. Upon his refusing to ask a sign, God says, ‘ Therefore, 
the Lord himself shall give you a sign ;’ and what is it?) Why, 
according to the interpretation I am now considering, it is this, 
‘A young woman some time or other, no mortal can tell when, 
shall in the usual manner conceive and bear a son.’ And what no- 
table thing shall thisson do? ‘Why, he shall eat butter, and honey, 
as other children are wont to do, until he is grown big enough to 
know good from evil!’ ‘This interpretation is so low and flat, that 
if 1 thought it to be the meaning of the prophet, I should be tempted 
to call in question, not only his inspiration, but also his good sense. 

Secondly, ‘The Hebrew word which we translate virgin, seems 
to me incapable of being applied to any person, but a woman that 
had not known man; for the word properly signifies a hidden or 
concealed female, which evidently implies, as I understand it, one 
that had been hidden or concealed from the knowledge of man. 
The only places where this Hebrew word is used in Scripture are 
Gen. xxiv. 43. Exod. iv. 8. Ps. Ixviii. 25. Prov. xxx. 19. Cant. iii. 
1.. Chap. vi. 8. Isaiah vii. 14., which last is the text under consid- 
eration. I presume, Sir, if you examine these texts in the English 
translation, you will conclude they all speak of virgins. If, then, 
this Hebrew word is translated a virgin by the ancients, who lived 
before the birth of our Saviour, if it is everywhere so used in the 
Hebrew Bible, and if the etymology of the word requires us to 
understand it in this sense, we may most certainly conclude, that 
the text under consideration is a prophecy of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus Christ. 

But you will ask, How could the prediction of this future event 
be considered as a sign, that the Jews should not be destroyed by 
the confederate kings? I answer, the word which we translate 
sign, is used in Scripture, sometimes to signify the absolute and un- 
conditional promises and threatenings of the Deity, in contradistinc- 
tion to those promises and threatenings in which a condition is 
implied. A few words will make this point very plain and easy. 
In Jeremiah, eighteenth chapter, we are told, that when the Deity 
threatens to destroy a nation, if they repent of their evil deeds, he 
will not bring upon them the destruction with which he had threat- 
ened them; in like manner, when he promises to build up a peo- 
ple, if they become disobedient, he will not confer upon them the 
blessing which he had promised. Thus, we find Jonah declaring 
to the Ninevites, “‘ Yet in forty days and Nineveh shall be destroy- 
ed ;” but upon their repentance we find the sentence was revoked. 
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Thus also God had promised to David, that his house and kingdom 
should be established before him forever ; but when David had been 
guilty of adultery and murder, he judged he had forfeited his right 
to the divine promise. See Ps. li. 4. “ Against thee, thee 
‘only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight, that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest ;” 
that is, having committed this heinous crime against God, he was 
ready to acknowledge, that God was just in promising that he would 
establish his house forever, and that he would be clear from injus- 
tice, though he should never perform his promise to him, but should 
judge him according to his deserts. ‘Thus much concerning prom- 
ises and threatenings that are conditional. ‘There are others that 
‘are absolute and unconditional. ‘These latter are called signs. In 
proof of this, we may observe, that when God told Moses, that he 
was about to send him to Pharaoh, to deliver the children of Israel 
from their bondage, Moses immediately feels his own imperfec- 
tion, and inability to undertake such an arduous task, and says, 
“Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?” ‘To this the 
Deity replies, ‘‘ Certainly I will be with thee, and this shall be a 
token unto thee, that [ have sent thee, when thou hast brought forth 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain.” 
The Hebrew word translated token is the same with that which we 
render by the English word sign, in Isaiah vii. 14. Here we see 
that the Israelites’ worshipping God upon mount Horeb, is made a 
sign, that God had sent Moses to deliver them from the Egyptian 
bondage ; and yet this sign could not take place until the Israelites’ 
deliverance from the Egyptians was completed. But it is called 
a sign, to assure Moses that the event should certainly take place, 
and that it should not fail through his insufficiency or misconduct ; 
for God would be with him, and enable him to perform this ardu- 
ous undertaking. In the same sense the word sign is used, 1 Sam. 
ii. 34. and also, 2 Kings, xix. 29. In like manner, the promise in 
the text, that a virgin should conceive and bear a son, is a sign, 
because it was an absolute and unconditional promise, which could 
not fail of its accomplishment, through the wickedness or miscon- 
duct of the Jewish nation. And it must afford great consolation to 
the pious Jews in the hour of distress; for it was to them a sign, 
or an infallible proof, that these confederate kings could not destroy 
them, because they must remain a distinct people until this glori- 
ous person should be born of a virgin. 

Before I proceed any further, I would rectify an error or two in 
our English translation of the passage before us. For instance, I 
would read the fifteenth verse thus, “‘ Butter and honey shall he 
eat, until he know to refuse the evil and choose the good.” Mr. 
Pool informs us that divers learned men so interpret it, and 
among others, the ancient Chaldee paraphrase. The Seventy 
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translate it, ‘ Butter and honey shall he eat, before he know to re- 
fuse the evil, and choose the good.’ Now we are informed that 
butter and honey were the common food given by the Jews to their 
young children, for their nourishment and support; so that the 
sense is, that this child, though conceived in a supernatural way, 
should be fed with the common food of other children, until he 
arrived at the age of discretion. ‘The particle in the sixteenth 
verse, which our translators render for, is sometimes translated al- 
though, or yea; and instead of the child, I would read thas child, 
which is an exact and literal translation of the Hebrew word ; and 
then the text will read thus, ‘ yea before this child, or, although 
before this child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.’ 
The child here spoken of, I apprehend, was the prophet’s own 
child, which he then held in his arms, and which he was ordered 
to carry with him for a sign to Ahaz and the Jews, that the con- 
federate kings should not destroy them. 

For establishing the point before us, it is necessary to remember, 
that the writers both of the Old and New Testament frequently 
use typical, and symbolical, and hieroglyphical representations of 
things. . Thus in Jeremiah i. 11, 12: ‘ Jeremiah, what seest thou ? 
And I said, I see a rod of an almond* tree. Then said the 
Lord unto me, thou hast well seen; for I will hasten my word to 
perform it!’ Ezekiel xi. 13. ‘ And it came to pass when I pro- 
phesied that Pelatiah (i e. the delivered of the Lord) the son of 
Benaiah died ;—then fell I down upon my face, and cried with a 
loud voice, and said, Ah Lord God, wilt thou make a full end of 
the remnant of Israel?” Because he saw a person die at the time 
of his prophesying, whose name signified the delivered of the Lord, 
he took it to be a sign, that the Lord would make a full end of the 
remnant of Israel, even of those whom he had formerly delivered 
from destruction. In John ix. 7, the Evangelist observes, that 
Christ said to the blind man, ‘ Go wash in the pool of Siloam, 
which is, (says the apostle,) bv interpretation Sent ;’ that is, Christ 
ordered the blind man to wash in a pool, whose signification was 
sent, as a sign that Christ was the person sent of God for the sal- 
vation of man. See also, Heb. vii. 1—38, where the apostle consid- 
ers Melchizedec as a proper type of Jesus Christ, because Mel- 
chizedec signifies King of righteousness, and Salem signifies peace ; 
and being a priest that was not descended either on the father’s or 
mother’s side of persons that were in the priest’s office, neither 
having the beginning of his days, nor the end of his life anywhere 
recorded, he became a fit person to represent the everlasting and 
unchangeable priesthood of Christ. In Isaiah xi. 1, Christ is call- 
ed nazer, a branch; therefore, in order. to fulfil this prophecy, 


* The Hebrew word signifies a hastening tree. 
VOL. I1I.—NO. VIII. 59 
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Matthew tells us, chap. ii. 23, that he dwelt at Nazareth, that is, 
the place of branches. In Zech. vi. 11, the prophet is ordered 
to make crowns of silver and gold, and to place them upon the 
head of Joshua the high priest. Now Joshua signifies Saviour, 
and is the same name that in the New Testament is called Jesus. 
He is then ordered, in verse 12, to speak to him, and say, ‘ Thus 
speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying, Behold the man whose name is 
the Branch, and he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord, and he shall bear the glory, and 
shall sit, and rule upon his throne, and he shall be a priest upon 
his throne.’ The crowns signify that the Messiah should be both 
king and priest. ‘They are placed upon the head of Joshua for 
two reasons ; first, because, being high priest, he was a proper 
representative of the Messiah; and secondly, his name (being 
Joshua, or Jesus) was made by this action a sign that the Messiah, 
when he came, should be called Jesus. ‘Therefore the meaning 
of verse 12, is, as if he had said, Behold this man, Jesus, the true 
Messiah, whom I have formerly named the Branch. Under the 
law of Moses, the priest was to bear the iniquities of the people ; 
hence, when God would represent to his people that he was about 
to take away their iniquities, the prophet Zechariah sees in a vision 
the high priest, Joshua, clothed with filthy garments, and the Lord 
ordering him that stood before him to take away from Joshua his 
filthy garments ; and then the Lord says to him, (Zech. iii. 4.) 
‘ Behold I have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I 
will clothe thee with change of raiment.’ This was said to him, 
as atypical person, who bore the sins of the people; and 
it signifies that God had removed their iniquities from them. 
And then, to inform them that the Messiah should, when 
he came, take away the iniquities of his people in consequence 
of his priestly office, he says to him, in verse 8, ‘ Hear now, O 
Joshua, the high priest, thou and thy fellows that sit before thee, for 
they are men of signs or typical men ; for behold I will bring forth 
my servant, the Branch ;’—that is, you priests, who now bear the 
iniquities of the people, are types of the Messiah, the branch, who 
shall, when he comes, bear the iniquities of his people. In like 
manner Ezekiel was a sign to the Jews of what was to befall them. 
See Ezek. xxiv. 15—24. And to come to the point before us, the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. viii. 18, says, ‘ Behold I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me, are for signs and for wonders, that 
is, types, in Israel, from the Lord of Hosts which dwelleth in 
Mount Zion.’ We have an account of one of these typical chil- 
dren in the third verse of this eighth chapter, whom the Lord 
ordered the prophet to call Maher-shalal-hash-baz ; that is, In 
making speed to the spoil, he hasteneth the prey; and we are told 
in the fourth verse, why this child was so named, viz: because 
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‘before the child have knowledge to cry, my father and my moth- 
er, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be taken 
away before the king of Assyria.’ Another of these typical chil- 
dren is mentioned, chap. vii. 3.‘ Then said the Lord unto Isaiah, 
Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou and Shear-jashub thy son. 
Now the meaning of Shear-jashub is, The remnant shall return. 
The reason of this child’s being thus named, we shall find in Isaiah 
x. 21, The remnant shall return, the remnant of Jacob to the 
mighty God.’ Here Shear-jashub represents the remnant of Jacob, 
that should return to the mighty God. Undoubtedly, then, this 
name was given to Isaiah’s son, as a type, to signify that a remnant 
of Jacob should be saved. When, therefore, the prophet, in the 
text just now cited, was ordered to take this son along with him in 
his visit to Ahaz, it was that he might be a sign to the people, that 
a remnant should be saved, and consequently, that these confede- 
ate kings should not be suffered to destroy the kingdom of Judah. 

I trust I have said enough to show you the propriety of such a 
sign, and that Isaiah and his children were ordained of God to be 
signs to the people. Now upon this view of the matter, we shall 
find three things that might afford comfort to the Jews, and from 
whence they might be assured that they should not be cut off by 
the confederate kings; the first was, the promise that a virgin 
should conceive and bear ason. ‘This proved that they must remain 
a people until the promise was accomplished. ‘The second was, this 
child of the prophet, which was ordained of God to be a sign to 
them, that the people should not be utterly destroyed, because a 
remnant should be preserved. And the third ground was, the 
express declaration of the prophet, pointing to the child in his arms 
and saying, ‘ Yea, before this child shall know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken 
of both her kings.’ 

I apprehend I have now sufficiently cleared this passage of 
Scripture from all the difficulties that attend it. For, as I take it, I 
have proved that the Hebrew word in verse fourteenth does 
signify a virgin, and that it cannot be applied to any other descrip- 
tion of person. I have shown in what sense this prediction was a 
sign to the Jews, viz: as it assured them that they should not be 
cut off by their enemies, nor cease from being a nation, until the 
prediction should be accomplished. I have shown, why I take 
the child mentioned in verse 16 to be Isaiah’s son, and not the son 
of the virgin, mentioned in verse 14, viz: because Isaiah and his 
children were ordained of God to be signs and types to the Jews. 
When, therefore, the prophet was ordered to carry his son with 
him to Ahaz, it was ordering him to carry a typical person, whom 
the Jews were to look upon as a sign of what was to happen to 
them. Upon the whole, I look upon this prophecy as a glorious 
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confirmation of the truth of the Christian religion ; and that Mat- 
thew has quoted and applied it with the utmost propriety. 

I shall now endeavor to express my sense of this famous proph- 
ecy, in the following paraphrase :—‘ Although thou, O Ahaz, 
through thy obstinacy, dost refuse to ask for any sign that may re- 
move thy fears; yet the Lord, in mercy to his church and people, 
will grant them a sign, which shall be an infallible proof that those 
confederate kings shall not destroy them; for behold a pure virgin, 
that has ever been concealed from, and is an entire stranger to, 
the embraces of a man, shall conceive and bear a son, and thou, 
O virgin, shalt call his name Immanuel, that is, God with us; for 
he shall be a Divine person, in whom shall dwell all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily, being the brightness of his Father’s glory, the 
express and visible image of the invisible Deity. But though he 
shall be so glorious and Divine a personage, yet he shall not make 
his entrance into the world with any peculiar pomp or splendor to 
distinguish him from others ;—so far from this, during his infancy, 
he shall be nourished with the same common food that is given to 
other children ; for butter and honey shall he eat, until he knows 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, and shall arrive at the age 
of discretion. And for your further consolation, behold this typical 
child, whose name was given him for a sign that you should not be 
utterly destroyed, but that a remnant shall be saved and shall re- 
turn to the Lord. Yea, further, let me assure you, that before 
this little child, which I hold in my arms, shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings.’ 

Thus, dear Sir, in compliance with your request, ] have en- 
deavored to give you the best solution of the difficulties you have 
proposed, that I am capable of. How far I have succeeded, must 
be left to your Honor’s judgement. I have advanced nothing but 
what clearly appears to me to be the truth. ‘The New Testament 
phrase, ‘ That it might be fulfilled,’ does generally, and I rather 
think, always, mean the accomplishment of predictions of future 
events; but there are some very learned gentlemen, that discover 
an amazing genius in expounding many parts of Scripture, who 
blunder most wretchedly whenever they meddle with the prophecies. 
Whether this be owing to their having too great a fondness for 
certain pre-conceived opinions, or whether there is a particular 
genius necessary for the interpreting of prophecies, I know not. 
However, thus much may be learned from this case, that we ought 
not to pay a blind obedience to the authority of any man, however 
wise or learned he may be, because the best of men have many 
Ty ore 

am far from supposing that our common Hebrew Bibles are 
entirely free from all errors; yet I believe that whoever will com- 
pare the Hebrew Bible with the translation of the Seventy, and 
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with the ancient Targums of the Chaldee interpreters, will find 
reason to conclude, that the Bible, as we now have it, is perfect 
enough to be appealed to as a standard by which to examine the 
Christian religion. I very much doubt whether the apostles ever 
took the liberty to shift the points and letters of the text in their 
quotations from the Old Testament, notwithstanding the insinua- 
tions of your learned Dutchman. 

I shall wansmit this letter to our mutual friend, Mr. Eliot. If 
your Honor should be pleased to send me any more questions to 
solve, I shall receive them with a vast deal of satisfaction; and if 
I find myself unable to remove your objections, I shall be very 
ready to own my ignorance. I hope your candor will forgive the 
inaccuracies of a very hasty performance. I should have taken 
more time, had I not been afraid, that if I let slip the present op- 
portunity of sending it, it would be a great while before I should 
have another. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate friend, 
and humble servant, 
SamveL West. 
Hon. James Sullivan. 


ETERNAL DEATH. 


Tue kinds of death spoken of in the Scriptures are commonly 
reckoned to be three, viz: death temporal, spiritual, and eternal. 
Death temporal is the separation of soul and body. Death spirit- 
ual is a uniform and confirmed course of transgression; in other 
words, it is to be ‘ dead in trespasses and sins.’ And death eternal 
is that future and everlasting punishment which every sinner de- 
serves. Under one or another of these three classes, it is believed 
every passage of Scripture, in which the word death is used, may 
be fairly ranked ; if we except perhaps a very few, in which it is 
used in an obviously and highly figurative sense. 

Some have considered this enumeration of the different kinds of 
death unsatisfactory, especially as it includes eternal death. They 
have denied that any such kind of death is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, or will ever be realized by any portion of our race. ‘The 
candid and dispassionate, who entertain this view of the subject 
(for others it is useless to attempt convincing) are invited to a con- 
sideration of the following classes of Scriptures in which the word 
death is used. And, 
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1. Those, in which a certain kind of death is contrasted with 
eternal life-—*‘ As sin hath reigned unto death, even so grace might 
reign, through righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’—‘ The end of those things’ (sinful practices) ‘ is death ; but 

now, being made free from sin, ye have your fruit unto heliahen, 
and the end, everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but 
the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’— 
The death spoken of in these passages is set, in every instance, in 
close and immediate contrast with eternal life. Consequently it 
must be the opposite of eternal life ; that is, it must be eternal 
death. 

2. Eternal death is intended in those passages, in which the 
wicked are represented as exposed to a certain kind of death, to 
which the righteous are not exposed. Asa specimen of the nu- 
merous passages in which this representation is made, I may refer 
the reader to the 18th and 33d chapters of Ezekiel. God here 
urges repeatedly, and in every form of expression, that those who 
persevere ia holiness shall dive ; while those who decline to the 
paths of sin, and persist in them, shall die. But what is the death 
here intended? What kind of death is it, to which the wicked are 
exposed ; but from which the righteous are exempt? Not tempo- 
ral death, surely : for to this, both the righteous and the wicked 
are exposed alike. Neither is it spiritual death: for to this the 
wicked are not exposed—they are already involved in it. They 
are already ‘ dead in trespasses and sins.’ What death then is it, 
so frequently mentioned, in the chapters to which I have referred? 
To this question, the ingenuity of man can furnish but one answer 
—it is eternal death—that death spoken of by the apostle, as the 
proper wages and desert of sin. 

3. Eternal death is intended in all those Scriptures, in which 
sinners are exhorted to rescue themselves from their exposure to 
death.—‘ [ have set before you, this day, life and death, blessing 
and cursing; therefore, choose life, that thou and thy seed may 
live.’ * Make ye a new heart, and a new spirit; for why will ye 
die, O house of Israel?’ ‘Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, 
O house of Israel; for why will ye die ?’—But what is the death 
here intended, to which sinners are exposed, and from which they 
are exhorted to save themselves by repentance and reformation ? 
Not temporal death: for from this, repentance will not save them. 
Neither is it spiritual death : for to this the wicked are not expos- 

ed—they have already fallen under its power. In regard to this 

kind of death, there would be no propriety in saying to them, 
, Why will ye die? for they are already ‘ dead in trespasses and 
sins.’ The inference therefore is unavoidable—the death here in- 
tended, which the wicked are exposed to suffer for their sins, and 
from which they can be saved only by repentance and reforma- 
tion, is eternal death. 
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4. Eternal death is intended in those passages, which speak of 
a sin as unto death—which is never to be forgiven—and for the 
forgiveness of which the people of God are not required to pray. 
‘If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he shall give him life for them that sin not unto 
death. There is a sin unto death: 1 do not say that he shall 
pray for it. And there is a sin not unto death.’ The 5 
ing mark of the sin here spoken of is, that it is ‘ unto death ;’ 
that it must inevitably terminate in a certain kind of death. "But 
what kind of death is intended? What death is it, in which the 
dreadful sin here spoken of is sure to terminate, and which renders 
those who have committed it no longer the proper subjects of 
prayer? It cannot be temporal death : for this is a fruit of all sin; 
and it is no reason why persons should not be prayed for, that they 
are exposed, in this sense, to die. Neither can it be spiritual 
death : for this is the state of all persons, previous to repentance ; 
and if none may be prayed for, who are in this state, then no im- 
penitent sinner is entitled to the prayers of God’s people. The 
death intended then must be eternal death. In this, the sin spok- 
en of is sure to terminate—it hath no forgiveness—and consequent- 
ly prayer for those who have committed it must be vain. I 
observe again, 

5. Eternal death is intended in those passages of the Revelation 
which speak of the second death. ‘ He that overcometh, shall not 
be hurt of the second death.’ ‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection; on such the second death hath no 
power.’ It might be shown conclusively, from the passages them- 
selves, that the death, here spoken of, is not temporal, or spiritual, 
but eternal death. But on this point we are not left to mere infer- 
ence. ‘I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; and 
the books were opened, and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to their works. 
And whosoever was not found written in the book of life, was cast 
into the lake of fire. THIS ts the second death.’—‘ But the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone—which is 
the second death.’ From these passages, we know, that the second 
death is eternal death. Itis that fearful and eternal punishment, 
which is reserved for the finally impenitent beyond the grave. 

There are many other passages of Scripture, besides those here 
referred to, in which mention is made of eternal death. But these 
are such as will not admit of any other interpretation. ‘They 
speak, not only a language which can be understood, but which, 
it should seem, cannot be misunderstood. And they assure us, on 
the highest authority on earth or in heaven, that impenitent, incor- 
rigible sinners must suffer the pains of eternal death. W. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lectures To Younc Prorie. By William B. Sprague, D. D., 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany: with 
an Introductory Essay, by Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 12mo. New- 
York: John P. Haven. 


Morat science is among the earliest subjects of human specu- 
lation. So soon as men begin to think at all upon abstract sub- 
jects, they turn their thoughts to the nature and tendency of their 
actions, considered as right or wrong, and as beneficial or hurtful 
to others. Such contemplations may be followed by the mind 
without intercepting the ordinary engagements of life. ‘The hunter, 
the peasant, and the shepherd, may each pursue them without in- 
jury to his business. No laboratory is wanted for the purpose, 
but that of a sound head and an honest heart. Hence it is, that 
rude nations abound with apothegms and proverbs, which manifest a 
deep knowledge of the human heart, and of the tendencies of hu- 
man conduct. Hence some of the earliest efforts of public teach- 
ing have been to regulate the moral actions ; and there is no doubt 
that Pythagoras, and perhaps others before him, were preachers of 
what they considered to be virtue. Even among the Pagan inhabi- 
tants of our own woods, there is much of moral inculcation. We 
have heard with our own ears an aged chief giving to the young 
lessons of patience, mutual forbearance and discretion, which could 
hardly have been expected from a savage. 

In that country whence nearly all the literature and much of the 
science of modern times took their origin, the discussion of moral 
subjects occupied, for many ages, a great share of public attention. 
Centuries before the time of Christ, different schools and sects 
were formed, which sought to rival each other in public favor, 
and to gain proselytes. This fact may show how strong a hold 
they had upon public attention ; and, in passing, we may be allow- 
ed to suggest to the learned, that a consideration of the manner 
and degree in which the schools of Greece tended to prepare the 
minds of men for the preaching and hearing of a code ‘ founded 
upon better promises,’ would well repay the labor of an investiga- 
tion, which we think it has never yet received. 

Up to the age before Christ, we know all that the unassisted 
wisdom of man had discovered concerning virtue. We are en- 
abled to know this with certainty, from the work of Tully upon 
moral duties. We had been revising the studies of former years, 
and were led into a train of reflections upon the comparison of 
heathen and Christian ethics by a new perusal of that immortal 
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work, when the Lectures before us were received ; and the sub- 
ject of them is well calculated to encourage the reflections with 
which we have commenced this article, and which we may be al- 
lowed to pursue a few moments longer. 

If, according to the foregoing remark, the study of morals is an 
early study of mankind, we think it may also be added that, even 
among the uninspired, it has been a successful one. ‘The difficulty 
with mankind is not, that they do not know, or cannot easily learn 
their duties. No thinking man can read the work of Cicero, to 
which we have referred, without admiration for the beauty, and 
dignity, and truth of the lessons, which he lays down for his son, 
and for mankind. Certainly the Gospel, and before it the Law of 
Moses, have given some rules of moral duty which, as if to show 
the superiority of their suurce, exhibit a moral excellence above 
all that Greece and Rome had heard. But the number of these 
is not very great. Socrates (or Plato) had gone so far as to for- 
bid the negative of our Saviour’s great rule of conduct between 
man and man. He forbade us to do to others what we would not 
be willing that they should do to us. Cicero plainly adopts the 
same rule,—a rule that calls forth our admiration by its approach 
to inspiration on the one hand, while on the other, it leaves room 
for the towering superiority of the positive precept of the Redeem- 
er,—* so that in all things he might have ihe pre-eminence.” In 
like manner, the injunction in the law to remember the poor, the 
precepts about gleaning, the limitation of servitude to seven years, 
the command to deliver our neighbor’s ox, and rot to muzzle the 
mouth of the animal, and many others, attest, even in the reproach- 
ed law of Moses, a higher and better humanity than was known to 
the philosophers of Greece. 

This superiority in the precepts of the divine legislation is dis- 
tinctive ; but it is not its most peculiar feature. The great pecu- 
liarity of revealed religion is, that by it, man is placed in an actual 
intercourse of discipleship and obedience to his Creator and Judge. 
This is an entire new head, in addition to all that the light of phi- 
losophy had revealed. It places man in a condition entirely new ; 
it changes the whole principle of moral obligation, or rather intro- 
duces a principle of obligation for the first time. Ethics, as a 
science, became as new, on the publication of the Gospel, as As- 
tronomy after. the discoveries of Kepler and Newton. We now 
receive rules written by the Creator for the government of those he 
has created. These rules are not the operation of natural appetites 
within us ; but something different from, and often in opposition to 
them. They are either not written upon the natural heart, or not 
observed by it. By him those rules are actually and especially 
given; by us they are actually heard and read; so that we find 
ourselves in the relation of subjects, and pupils, and children, to 
the God of all worlds. 
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In the next place, the laws of God are enforced by sanctions ;— 
by rewards and punishments. ‘ On these two hang all the law and 
the prophets.” If even the gross and imperfect legislation of man 
needs to be enforced by the powerful anticipations of good or evil, 
how just and reasonable does it appear that a law, which can em- 
brace no shade of error, should be enacted with the highest sanc- 
tions. 

Cicero had prescribed to his son the observance of justice and 
temperance. When the same great man came to arraign Verres 
before the Roman people, for aggravated violence, plunder, and 
bloodshed, in his government of a province, he reasoned from such 
topics as he knew ; and Verres no doubt grew pale from the ap- 
prehension of confiscation, or banishment. But when, in the next 
century, Paul appeared before another Roman governor, equally 
flagitious, he had been divinely taught, and he knew of other 
topics. He reasoned not only of righteousness and temperance, 
but of judgement to come; and the rapacious governor trembled 
before a man in chains. 

We have brought up the contrast of these two trials, not because 
it exhibits anything which is new, but for the sake of newly im- 
pressing truths which, however important, seem stale, and are 
almost forgotten. In the midst of overflowing privileges and re- 
dundant light, we forget how great those privileges are. If any- 
thing could impress upon the youth of our country the value of 
such a series of lessons as are contained in these Lectures by Dr. 
Sprague ; we think it would be a fair comparison of Christian doc- 
trine proposed to youth, with all its magnificent hopes, and most 
solemn sanctions, and under the eye of a present God, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the brightest moralist of ancient days pro- 
posing to his son a system of morals, just indeed for the most part 
as to practice, but destitute of accountableness, unfortified by any 
reverence for the divine name, without pardon or purification for 
sins, and not adorned by any glimpse of immortal hope. Let the 
studious and ingenious youth then ponder upon the treatise De 
Offices, and in that splendid system of heathen ethics let him ob- 
serve that no higher reason is given for any duty, than because it 
is “nature hominis aptissimum,”* and the like. The father can 
quote to the son no higher authority than that of Cratippus and 
the Stoics. If interest or passion should urge the youth to break 
over these barriers of reason, it is a case unprovided for, and the 
parent had no remedy. He heard no superior and revered com- 
mand : he saw no stay of fear, or prop of hope, or smiling spirit 
of comfort, or avenging arm of wrath, to keep the steps of erring 
youth in the path of rectitude. When the whole administration of 
things around us is so manifestly formed upon a principle of retri- 
bution, it seems wonderful that the operation of this pringiple was 
not discovered by heathen antiquity ; or if discovered, that it was 


* But adapted to the nature of man. Cicero De Officiis, Lib. I. 
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not applied to some more important purpose than to give zest to a 
fable, or bedeck a poem. 

Taking their system of morals, such as we admit it to be, we 
have often tried to imagine what would have been the effect, if 
their poets and mythologists had adorned that system with imagery 
derived from revelation. If their Elysium, instead of being peopled 
with warriors drinking nectar, had been peopled with the pure and 
sweet spirits of the just made perfect, employed forever in studying 
the works, doing the will, and singing the praise of one all-perfect, 
just, and good Ruler :—suppose its inhabitants collected from all 
the scenes of great tribulation,—their sorrows assuaged,—their sins 
forgiven,—their tears all wiped away,—and this from unmerited 
and unexpected favor :—Suppose their Tartarus filled with none 
but those who rejected the just government of a kind Ruler, and 
persisted to mar the bliss of his creation—and were therefore ne- 
cessarily held up as “ ensamples, suffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire :’—finally, if the unimaginable realities of the judgement 
had been produced as the fiction of poetry :—how would the world 
of taste have pursued and dwelt upon the splendid pageant! How 
beautiful, and sweet, and right, if imaginary :—how repulsive to 
the same hearts, if true ! 

The plan of these Lectures seems to be to take youth in pre- 
cisely that situation in which they are placed by the providence 
of God: that is, exposed to temptation, error and allurement. 
The introductory address, by the Rev. Dr. Miller, is conceived 
with great felicity, and is happily adapted to answer the purpose 
for which it is designed. ‘The first discourse impressively points 
out the importance of the period of youth. ‘The next three 
are upon the three great dangers which beset its course: The 
danger of evil company ; of evil instruction or bad principles ; and 
of a life of pleasure. ‘The next Lecture brings into contrast the 
favor of the world, and the favor of God; and in the sixth, Reli- 
gion is shown to be a principle, which ought to pervade the whole 
character, and as demanding the homage of the intellect, the heart, 
and the life. In subsequent discourses, the young are urged to 
embrace religion ; their excuses for not doing so are met and an- 
swered ; they are exhibited as awaking to its influence and em- 
bracing it; the personal evidences of it are examined, and the 
nature, qualifications, and importance of a public profession of it, 
are then stated. The thirteenth Lecture is upon Defence against 
temptation; and the four last upon Christian Decision, upon 
growth in grace, upon doing good, and upon the triumphant close 
of the young Christian’s course. 

Without any ostentation of method, we see in this arrangement 
something for the young in every condition which regards religion, 
or the want of it. The opening of the first Lecture is very striking. 
After stating the season of youth as the commencement of existence— 
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of a rational existence—and of an existence, the character and 
destination of which is all in doubt, the author proceeds :— 


* Collect now the several circumstances which have been mentioned under 
this article, and tell me whether they do not invest the morning of human 
life with peculiar interest. It is the period in which a rational soul commences 
a career as unlimited as the existence of Jehovah, and attended by joy or woe 
which imagination in its boldest flights never conceived. And over the whole 
path of the soul’s existence, there hangs, at present, a fearful uncertainty ; no 
one can say, in what manner these unfolding faculties are hereafter to be em- 
ployed ; whether in serving God or in opposing him ; whether in bringing upon 
the soul a perpetual shower of blessings, or an everlasting torrent of wrath. 
Is that an interesting moment, when the experienced adventurer steps from the 
shores of his native country, and trusts himself to the mighty deep, to be borne 
to some far distant region? How much more interesting the period, in which 
an immortal soul commences the voyage of life, not knowing how much he may 
be tempest-tossed during his passage, or whether he may not even be wrecked 
on the dark coast of eternity! If, in the former case, the eyes of anxious friends 
follow the mariner as he goes off into the deep, is it not reasonable to suppose, in 
the latter, that the watchful regards of angels are attracted by the condition of a 
young immortal, whose character is yet to be formed, and whose destiny is yet 
to be revealed?” 


The interest of the following extract from the second Lecture, 
we trust will justify its length. 


“ Another sentiment which is brought into operation in aid of a vicious habit, 
by associating with wicked companions, is the dread of being singular. 

There is ‘nothing that goes to the heart of a young man like “ the world’s 
dread laugh ;” or the idea of standing alone; or of being charged with super- 
stitious scruples of conscience : and this is a principle of which the abettors of 
vice are always sure to avail themselves, in regard to those who are inexperi- 
enced. When a young man, whose mind hasbeen stored with good sentiments 
through the influence of education, falls into their company, it is wonderful to 
observe how their invention is quickened for devising means for his destruction. 
They take care not to display to him all the mysteries of iniquity at once, lest 
it should produce a shock which should drive him from their society. At first, 
perhaps, he discovers in them nothing more than an excessive cheerfulness ; 
and so far, he thinks they may be imitated without much danger. But it is not 
long before he must take another step; and if he hesitates and falters now, he 
sees on one side, a reproachful frown, and on the other, a contemptuous smile : 
one, perhaps, charges him withunmanly superstition, and another with the 
want of independence ; or it may be, the whole fraternity of them set up one 
general shout of ridicule. At such a moment, I look upon a young man as sus- 
pended between life and death ; and as the experiment which is now going for- 
ward may result, I expect his eternal destiny will be decided. If I could look 
into his heurt at this awful crisis, I should expect to find it in a state of fearful 
agitation ; and if the power of reflection had not deserted him, to find him pro- 
posing to himself some such questions as these :—‘‘ What step is this which I 
am now tempted to take? Whither will it conduct me? May it not ruin my 
character, and ruin my soul? Whiat mean these counsels and warnings of m 
early youth, that now come knocking at the door of my heart? If I yield, will 
not the hearts of my pious friends bleed with tenfold deeper sorrow than if I 
were to die ;—nay, will it not almost send a pang of agony down into the graves 
of my departed parents, who dedicated me to God, and with their dying breath 
charged me to beware ofa life of sin? But how can I sustain the anguish of 
being singular? How can I bear to be thought mean and spiritless; to hear 
these shouts of ridicule, and witness these expressions of contempt? No, I will 
not submit to this intolerable burden: I will rush headlong into the haunts of 
sin, and endeavor to stifle conscience and drown reflection. Cease, then, to 
trouble me, ye recollections of my early days. Ye pious friends, who have fol- 
lowed me all my life with affectionate wishes and good offices, I can heed you no 
longer. I will sooner pierce all your hearts with anguish, than to stand 
alone and try to stem this torrent of ridicule. And you too, departed parents, 
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even if I knew I should disturb the repose of your graves, and plant a thorn in 
that pillow which sustains your head in yonder lonely mansion,—I could not 
bear to be simular. Leave me therefore, friends ; leave me, conscience ; leave 
me, every tender and endearing recollection ; leave me too, ye gloomy forebod- 
ings of future misery; and let me sacrifice myself as quietly at can! Ican hazard 
anything else, even the eternal burnings of hell; but I cannot,I will not, 
hazard the odium of being singular!” Ido believe, my hearers, that man 
a young man, who now sits in the seat of the scoffer, if he would honestly tell 
you his whole experience, would be obliged to relate the story of some such 
conflict as this which I have here supposed ; and it may be that there are young 

ersons before me, who can recollect something like it in their own experience. 

ut if I knew there were such a case, I should hardly think it premature to call 
upon you to begin even now to mourn for the death of an immortal soul. 


The third Lecture is the most argumentative, and yet with little 
parade of argument. We extract as a specimen the head on mir- 
acles in which, arguing a posteriori, the lecturer puts his supposed 
opponent to account for known facts, upon any other supposition 
than the truth of them. 


“ You must be able to show that the miracles of which the Bible contains a 
record, either were never performed, or if they were, that they do not prove its 
divine authority. If you take the former side of the alternative, and say that 
these miracles were neyer performed, you must still admit either that they 
were pretended to be performed, or they were not. If they were pretend- 
ed to be performed, as recorded in Scripture, it behooves you to show how it 
was that so many competent witnesses, and among them the most malignant 
enemies, in circumstances the most favorable for detecting imposture, and for 
several years in succession, should actually have been deceived. If you say 
that they were not pretended to be performed, then you have to account for the 
fact that such a record of them as that which the Bible contains should have 
been made, at the very time when the imposture—if it were one—was most 
open to detection ; and that it should have been circulated first among the very 
persons who would have been most interested and most able to detect it; who 
yet never even pretended to call the facts in question. If you say that the record 
of these miracles was not made during the age in which they were professedly 
performed, but that it was palmed upon some succeeding age, then you have 
to account for the fact that the whole mass of historical testimony fixes the 
date of this record to nearly the period in which they are alleged to bon been 
performed ; and you have this additional difficulty to solve,—how a record of 
facts, purporting to have occurred under the observation of the very people to 
whom the record was first given, could have been received by them as a true 
record, when, at the same time, no such facts had ever fallen within their 
knowledge. 

“ But if you choose the latter side of the alternative, and say that these mira- 
cles were actually wrought, but still do not prove the Bible to be a divine reve- 
lation ;—you have then to show either that the God of truth would give the 
stamp of his authority to falsehood, or else that these mighty works were per- 
formed by the aid of evil spirits; for that they transcended the limits of human 

ower, admits of no question. The former of these suppositions—that Jehovah 

as Jent his sanction to falsehood—you will not dare to admit, even in thought. 
If you admit the latter, and refer the miracles of the Bible to diabolical agency, 
then you have this great moral phenomenon to explain—how the enemy of all 

‘ood came to be so heartily and earnestly engaged in the destruction of his own 

ingdom ; for the manifest tendency of all the miracles of the Bible was to pro- 
mote the cause of righteousness.” 


Towards the close of the fourth Lecture is the following earnest 
appeal ; 


“ The consequence of your being brought before the last tribunal, and of re- 
ceiving a formal and final sentence from the lips of the Judge, will be still more 
tremendous. At the close of this awful transaction, you will behold, with a be- 
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wildered look of agony, all above, beneath, around, vaulted with the funereal 
fires of this great world ; and when amidst this final wreck of nature, you look 
out for a refuge from the fiery storm, no refuge in the universe will be open for 
you, except that dungeon of wo in which the wrath of God is to have its perpetual 
operation. Into that prison of the universe, that grave of lost but living souls, 
you will immediately enter; and there, in the hopelessness of unavailing an- 
guish—there, amidst the curses and wailings of the lost—there, where the eye 
can fasten upon no object upon which the wrath of God has not fastened before 
it, you must run the dreary round of everlasting ages. The sentence was, 
“Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” And is it so, that this prison is 
built for eternity ;—that these flames are kindled for eternity ;—that these 
bolts, and bars, and chains, bespeak an eternal residence in these vaults of de- 
spair? Will not some messenger come hither from yonder blissful regions, 
though it be ten thousand millions of ages hence, to tell thee that this long 
night of suffering will yet be succeeded by a morning of peace and joy? No, 
sinner, there are no such tidings in store for thee: thou wert sentenced there 
for : eriod as unlimited as the duration of God; and thy sentence is irre- 
versible.” 


The fifth discourse, which is upon the favor of the world com- 
pared with that of God, considers the various particulars in which 
the favor of one or the other may affect us ; and institutes a con- 
trast between the two in relation to those particulars, as they 
respect,—first, the formation of character ; and second, the obtain- 
ing of happiness. ‘The method and arrangement are happy. ‘The 
following is one of the heads : 


“3, He who seeks supremely the favor of the world, even if he not only gains 
tt, but retains it till the close of life, does not, after all, find init what he needs : 
he who seeks supremely the favor of God, finds in it everything that he needs. 

“ Be it so, that so long as the days of prosperity last, the man who seeks su- 
premely the favor of the world, finds in it a portion with which he is tolerably 
satisfied ;—though I doubt not that even then, the heart sometimes sickens over 
the no Se mwoeag of its enjoyments, and longs for something more substantial 
and satisfying : but let it not be forgotten, that in the calendar of human life 
are numbered many days of affliction. There are days of pain, when the hand 
of disease rests upon us, with convulsive and ominous pressure. There are 
days of bereavement, when the light of friendship and hope goes out in our 
dwellings. Above all, there is the day of death, when this earthly tabernacle 
tumbles to ruins, and the spirit which has inhabited it takes its flight to other 
worlds. Weigh all the consolation to be derived from the favor of the world in ei- 
ther of these cases, and it will be lighter than vanity. Can the favor of the world 
make you forget the pains which convulse your system? Can the favor of the 
world cheer your desolate heart, when your dearest friend goes down to the 
grave’? Will any light break from the favor of the world upon the valley of 
death, to cheer your passage from time into eternity ? On yonder dying bed 
lies a man, the grand object of whose life has been to gain the favor of the 
world : and now in this extremity of nature—this most fearful exigency of his 
existence, let the world becalled upon to open its sources of consolation. Who 
now of all the children of the world shall go to that bed of death in the character 
ofa comforter? Shall the votary of wealth go, and talk to that dying sinner of 
his splendid domains or numerous possessions? Shall the votary of pleasure 

‘o, and tell of some projected scene of amusement, where every heart will beat 

igh with sensual joy? Shall the stout-hearted and impious opposer of religion 
go, and talk fearlessly about dying, and exhibit all the black infidelity of his 
creed, and press the awful thought of annihilation? Who will not say that all 
this is but an insult to the — of death ; and that they who have professedly 
come on an errand of consolation, have only imparted an additional sharpness 
to the peng of dying ? Go back, ye miserable comforters ; this is not the place 
for you. Here are agonies to be relieved, which your presence only serves to 
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heighten. This expiring sinner pants for something which it is not for you, or 
the world which you represent, to bestow ; and because he has it not, he is stung 
by remorse, or overwhelmed with despair. 

“Such are the world’s resources of consolation in respect to the calamities 
which befal us while we remain in it: and if it is so powerless to yield relief 
even here, what can it do for the soul when it shall have passed into the eter- 
nal world ? Think not that all the evils to which men are exposed, exist in the 
present life : the most fearful evils belong to the condition of the sinner in 
eternity. But when he has once passed the boundary of time, the world, if it 
had ever so many favors to bestow, can no longer reach him. ‘The influence of 
what it Aas done is indeed felt, not in the mitigation, but in the aggravation of 
his doom ; but henceforth it can do nothing either to lessen or to increase his 
anguish. Oh, ifthe favor of the world could satisfy every desire in the present 
life, yet how poor a portion would it be, so long as it offers no provision for a 
future and eternal existence ! 

“ Not so with the all-sufficient God. When the arrows of affliction pierce the 
heart, Jehovah condescends to take up his residence in it, while it is yet bleed- 
ing and broken, as the Spirit of consolation. You may see what his almighty 
grace can do, in that quiet and uncomplaining spirit which delights to count up 
the mercies of God, on the bed of pain. You may see it in the cheerful sub- 
mission with which the heart lets go the earthly objects and interests which it 
valued most ; in the serenity which settles upon the countenance, while the 
falling clods announce that a beloved friend will never rise from his dark bed 
till the morning of the resurrection. You may see it especially in the sublime 
actings of that faith, which often enables the soul to hold sweet communion 
with its Redeemer in the valley of death, and to celebrate, as it were, the fall of 
the earthly tabernacle with a shout of victory. And beyond the boundaries of 
time, when the soul wakes, conscious, active, immortal, and the world has no 
more that it can do, or even attempt to do, for the soul’s comfort, their will 
flow out to it from the favor of God, blessings large as its desires—lasting as its 
existence. Tell me, ye votaries of the world’s favor, what isit, when compared 
with the treasures of almighty grace ?” 


The solemn appeal contained in the following paragraph, we 
could wish to be brought home to the heart of every trifler : 


“3. And this leads me to say, thirdly, that those youth who dare to trifle with 
the serious convictions of their companions, are inthe very broadest part of the 
road to destruction. They trifle with the immediate influence of the Spirit of 
God. They cast contempt upon the most benevolent work which he ever per- 
forms for mortals. They make a direct and most dreadful attempt to thwart 
the gracious purposes of heaven, and plunge an immortal sou) into everlasting 
burnings. If l supposed there was a single youth before me who bore the char- 
acter of a scoffer, I would say to him, Beware—beware how you ever on 
lightly again of the work of the Holy Spirit. And possibly some of you may have 
been guilty of the essence of this sin, when you have thought little about it. 
When you met your brother or sister, whose countenance wore an aspect of 
anxiety, and you purposely threw out some light and careless remark, or per- 
haps cast a significant smile, as if in derision, know that that brother or sister 
felt it at the heart, as a cruel and cutting rebuke ; and know, too, that He who 
takes an account of all your actions, recorded it as an insult shown to his au- 
thority, and an attempt to counteract the influences of his Spirit. And when, 
as you were passing off the threshold of this house, you met some companion 
whom you had seen melted under the warnings, or invitations, which had just 
been announced, and when you took that companion by the hand and said,““Come, 
let us go and talk of the pleasures of the past week, or project plans of amuse- 
ment for the week to come,”—know too, that you were then opposing the ope- 
rations of the Spirit of God, and aiming a murderous dagger at the soul of your 
friend. I say nothing which is not the result of solemn conviction, when I de- 
clare, that I would a thousand times rather my dearest friend should come and 
trifle with my last agonies, and dance around the bed on which my cold and 
motionless body was stretched, and close my dying eyes with a loud peal of 
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laughter, than to have him approach me with ridicule, when my heart was bur- 
dened with conviction ; for in one case he would only chill the last blood that 
passes through my veins ; in the other, he might awaken everlasting agonies 
in my soul.” 


The following paragraph seems to us a happy exhibition of the 
fulness of the Christian character, as exemplified in the life : 


“There are those who lay great stress upon the duties which they owe to 
man, who yet find it an easy matter to compromise with conscience for those 
which they owe to God. Intheir domestic relations, as parents or children, 
husbands or wives, brothers or sisters, they are in many respects most exempla- 
ry ; and are always on the alert to minister to each other’s happiness. In civil 
society, they are active and public spirited, and are ready to lend a helping hand 
to the various institutions which promise to meliorate the condition of man. 
They are moreover generous and humane, and will never turn a deaf ear to the 
ery of distress, and will even go and search out objects of want and suffering, 
that they may administer relief. But on the other hand, they will think it a 
light matter to suffer their seats to be vacant in the house of God, and will 
— the Bible as little more than a peice of antiquated furniture, and 
will hardly suspend their secular employments on the Sabbath ; and as for the 
duty of private prayer, or confessing Christ before men, they never even think 
of performing it. They are good neighbors, and good friends, and good citi- 
zens ; but here you must stop, unless you go on to say that “ God is not in all 
their thoughts.” 

“ There is another class—just the opposite of this—who perform with phari- 
saical exactness the external duties which they owe to God, while those which 
belong to their social relations are but little regarded. They make conscienceof 
being in the house of God at least twice every Sabbath, and oftener if they have 
opportunity ; they publicly profess their faith in Christ, and unite with his people 
in commemmorating his death ; they come regularly to every prayer meeting, 
and never shrink from taking part in its services ; they go, at least every morn- 
ing and evening, into their closets for prayer, and in their daily intercourse 
always seem ready to admonish the careless sinner or the sluggish Christian, or 
to put forth an effort, in any way, for a revival of religion. nd yet, after all, 
when you hear the testimony of their poor or sick neighbors aE them, 
it may be that they have said to them, “ Be ye warmed, and be ye clothed, de- 
part in peace :” or if it has occurred to you to look a little more closely into 
their characters, and to inquire of those who have had dealings with them in 
the world, what testimony they have to render concerning them, possibly they 
may tell you significantly, that though they have heard that they were very good 
in a prayer, they have found them to be very hard in a bargain ; and it may 
be even that common report has superceded the necessity of all inquiry ; 
and that they have an established character in the world, for being not only 
unmerciful but unjust. If you should see them in the church or the lecture 
room, you might put them down on the list of those of whom the world is not 
worthy ; but if you should see them in the counting room, or the exchange, 

‘ou would put them down on the list of those with whom you would wish to 
Love as little to do as possible.” 


Long as these extracts are, we are desirous to give one more. 
We think we have seen much injury done to religion, by a certain 
positive way of speaking of conversion, and of the work of the 
Spirit in certain cases, as if it was a subject to be discussed by 
special skill. We wish to see these subjects spoken of with re- 
served caution, and as being things, the certain knowledge of which 
belongs to Him who searches the heart. We think the extract 
below, the last we shall give, well calculated to inspire a proper 
degree of caution in treating subjects of so much importance : 

“1. The subject shows us the ye ence of being cautious in respect to the 


judgements we form of Christian character, both in regard to ourselves and 
others. We have seen that there is a strong tendency among men, to set up 
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false standards on this subject ; and instead of referring character to the only 
scriptural test, to refer it to some arbitrary test, which the Bible has not even 
seemed to sanction. For instance, you have a friend who has been the subject 
of pungent convictions, and then again the subject of glowing raptures ; and 
you speak to that friend, and of him, as if you were absolutely certain that he 
had been renewed. You may indeed have reason to hope that that is the 
ease ; and there may be that in his general appearance, for which you may, 
with good reason, give God thanks: but from the nature of the case, you 
can never at that period know that he is a Christian ; because you cannot 
search the heart; and because multitudes have, for a season, appeared, in 
all respects, as promising as he, who have afterwards shown themselves 
among the open enemies of the cross. Now, believe me, you will be likely 
to render a much better service to that individual, by impressing him with 
the danger of self-deception, and of the importance of self-examination, and 
of giving all diligence to make his calling and election sure, than by inspir- 
ing him with a spirit of self-confidence: for if he be a Christian, the former 
course certainly will do him no harm: if he be not a Christian, the latter 
course may serve effectually to seal his perdition. Or, it may be that the 
case is your own—that you are the very person who is rejoicing in the hope 
of having felt the power of God's grace. My young friend, I rejoice with 
you; but it is right that both you and I should rejoice with trembling. 
The act of regeneration is indeed instantaneous; but not so the evidence 
of it—that is tobe collected by a diligent and long continued inspection of 
your heart and life. Beware, then, how you indulge a hope too soon or too 
confidently. Beware how you satisfy yourself with any evidence which is 
nothing more than calling Christ “ Lord, Lord.” 


If, in speaking of this work, we mention the unexceptionable and 
classic purity of the diction ; or if we refer to the style of writing, 
at once chaste, yet not without ornament, vigorous and impressive, 
but still elegant,—it is not because we attach high comparative 
merit to this kind of excellence. It has its share of importance, 
however, in a work to be put into the hands of youth ; and there 
may be some, we hope few, who will estimate the value of the 
book by their opinion of its literary merits alone. Our own stand- 
ard is different. We are indeed admirers of that pure, uncor- 
rupted English, of which the style of our author is so happy a 
specimen. But there is a purity which we value much higher— 
that of uncorruptness in doctrine, and in life. It is, therefore, as 
an epitome of the preceptive, experimental and practical parts of 
religion, as peculiarly applicable to the season of youth, that we 
recommend this work, especially to the rising generation. We 
know of no book, among our vast variety of religious works, which 
professes to supply all that these Lectures furnish. They ought 
to be in the hands of every young person. We add our prayers 
and our earnest hope, that under the guidance of the Spirit of all 
grace, they may be the means of turning many of the youth of this 
land, and of other lands, from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. 

VOL. IlJ.——NO. IX. 61 
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Tue History or tHe Jews. From the earliest period to the 
present time. By Rev. H. H. Mitman. With Maps and En- 
gravings. In three Volumes. New York: J. & J. Harper. 
1830. 


WE have read this work with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
pain. It is a vivid history: the picture is touched by the hand of 
genius ; but if art has heightened the coloring, it has also desecrat- 
ed the subject. The imagination of a poet has been too exclu- 
sively at work, where a fervid as well as rational piety should have 
accompanied and influenced the researches of the grave histo- 
rian. It wears throughout the appearance of having been written 
with great rapidity,—for general readers, rather than for critical 
scholars. ‘This would perhaps be no objection in itself, but it has 
sometimes occasioned inaccuracies and great obscurities in the 
style ; it has produced assertions that have no support in crit- 
ical research ; and not unfrequently it has led to such a hasty, in- 
discriminate conglomeration of facts and events, that the perusal of 
a chapter leaves upon the mind a confused, transitory impression. 
Add to this, a great number of typographical errors, the immense 
length of unbroken paragraphs, and the absence, through the 
greater part of the work, of marginal, historical dates, and it makes 
the whole book careless in appearance, unmethodical in execution, 
troublesome to the memory, and inconvenient for reference. 

We have heard that the work has been treated, in some publi- 
cations, with unjustifiable and undignified reproach. The chief 
ground of complaint—and it is a heavy accusation—is its alleged 
infidel tendency. While we attempt to show that there is some 
reason for this charge, we willingly declare that, in our opinion, 
the history of the Jews, considered principally in a popular light, 
was never before presented to the mind in a manner so novel, 
classical, spirited and attractive. We know not when we have 
perused any history with such thrilling and continued interest. Its 
author displays a brilliant imagination, fine taste, various, though 
somewhat superficial reading, and composes in a glowing, though 
often abrupt and careless style. The merits of the work are there- 
fore considerable, but mingled with many defects, besides the im- 
portant one of which we shall particularly speak. That part which 
relates to the destruction of Jerusalem is instructive and interesting. 
The whole of the last volume is written in a spirit of benevolence 
towards the suffering Israelites, which is calculated to infuse a sim- 
ilar feeling into the mind of the reader. ‘The work is valuable 
also for its graphic exhibition of the manners, habits, customs, ob- 
servances, edifices, worship, and character of the Jewish people. 

Probably the author, in preparing this work, was not conscious 
of contributing to weaken or destroy, in any mind, its impressions in 
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regard to the sacredness and divine authority of the historical por- 
tions of the Old Testament ; yet we are compelled to believe that 
this must be the natural consequence of its perusal, unless great 
care be previously used, in pointing out and guarding against its 
dangerous tendency. Such an influence it would not exert, were 
the history intended exclusively for scholars ; or for those who, with 
firm moral principles, have had opportunity to go over an extensive 
course of reading ; or for those whose judgements and opinions pos- 
sess the experience and stability of manhood. ‘They could detect 
the ignorance of the writer, the weakness of the reasoning, and 
would be prepared to resist the insinuating influence of sophistry 
and doubt. 

But the readers of these volumes will be confined principally to 
the younger and more inexperienced portion of the community. 
They stand first in the general series of the ‘Family Library.’ 
We can scarcely be too solicitious in our anxiety, or too severe in 
our judgement, in regard to the moral character of all books that 
are to influence the minds of our children; especially, that are adapt- 
ed to form or modify their opinions in regard to the sacred oracles. 
This consideration will make us more severe in criticizing this 
work, than otherwise we should deem necessary. 

And here we might say much on the responsibility which that 
club of literary adventurers are assuming, who have undertaken to 
form a Family Library for the people of England, if not for those 
of America; and on the caution which it becomes them to use, 
lest they sanction and circulate what is morally injurious ; espe- 
cially, as the various works they may issue are likely, for a time, 
to be received by the public with uncommon trust and eagerness. 
Such a caution is not merely becoming, but obligatory ; and men 
of high moral principle, anxious that the rising generation may be 
trained to the service of God, would esteem it no common happi- 
ness to be enabled powerfully to subserve this purpose, by making 
the moral tendency of every volume published under their patron- 
age elevated, vigorous and pure. It may be well at present for the 
American public to use a Jittle caution as to the reception of the 
works which come forth under their auspices. ‘They have lately 
issued the Life of Napoleon by Mr. Lockhart, which we fear may 
have been written with the same flippant haste that disgraces the 
History of the Jews. But we would rather see the Harpers of 
New York pour from their prolific press almost anything in the 
form of historical literature, than have the American libraries del- 
uged with such a flood of immoral novels, and romances of high 
life in England, as they have been sending through the country. 
If a bill could be passed preventing the importation to this country 
of at least nine tenths of the modern English literature, it would be 
a great and lasting benefit. We presume that thousands of our 
people, who scarcely know that such venerable Christians as Lord 
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Teignmouth or Wilberforce exist, are well acquainted with the 
character and manners of half the dissipated, degraded, licentious 
nobility in England, and ape them, as far as they can conveniently, 
on this side the water. Strange delusion! that the citizens of a 
republic can condescend to be the admirers and imitators of des- 
picable, titled, monarchical buffoons. 

Mr. Milman could hardly have desired a better opportunity for 
communicating moral and religious instruction in an attractive 
form, than was furnished in the composition of a history of the 
Jews. He might have led the youthful mind to venerate its in- 
structive exhibitions of the character of Jehovah, and gratefully 
to admire his dealings with the Israelites ; and he might have pow- 
erfully confirmed the faith of all his readers in the inspiration of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, exciting a deeper reverence for their sacred- 
ness, and a more heartfelt admiration of their beauty. We regret 
to say that he has done almost nothing of this. ‘The solemn, in- 
structive, and interesting lessons, to be learned from nearly every 
page of the sacred history, the reader may here search for in vain. 
We are surprised that a clergyman of the Church of England, 
writing for the Family Library, the domestic circle, should have 
permitted himself to degrade the tone of his work almost to a level 
with that of the merest political and worldly story. But he thought 
the world disposed to look with too great a feeling of reverence 
on the Jews, and everything belonging to them ;—he has certainly 
been very successful in making it impossible that such a feeling 
should ever spring from the perusal of his own history. ‘In 
fact,” he says in the preface, “ we are apt, in our reverence for 
the Bible,” to throw back the full light of Christianity on the olden 
volume ; but we should ever remember, that the best and wisest 
of the Jews were not Christians—they had a shadow, but only a 
shadow, of good things to come.” This is, perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, a truth. But the evil, if such it can be called, needs a very 
delicate and cautious hand for its correction, lest, in our zeal to 
eradicate superstition, we weaken the ground-work of a rational 
faith, and destroy what is a just and necessary awe ; while we root 
up the tares, there is certainly some danger lest we carry the 
wheat with them. We hope the time will never arrive, when 
Christians can come to the perusal of the Scriptures, New or Old, 
without a deep, solemn impression that they are divine in their 
origin, and sacred in their character—a feeling, that while within 
the precinct of “‘ the Bible,” they stand on holy ground. 

The sanctity with which the pious mind is accustomed from 
childhood to invest the ‘ distinguished characters in the Mosaic 
annals,’ is not without authority, and that, too, of a very high kind. 
When we look into the New Testament, we find them mentioned 
with a reverential regard, very different from the unceremonious 
style in which they are treated by our author. ‘ Superior in one 
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respect alone,” says he, “the ancestors of the Jews, and the Jews 
themselves, were not beyond their age or country in acquirements, 
in knowledge, or even in morals ; as far as morals are modified by 
usage and opinion.” ‘This is an extravagant statement; their 
writings alone attest their superiority. ‘ This,” said Moses, speak- 
ing of the law, “is your wisdom and your understanding in the 
sight of the nations, which shall hear all these statutes, and say, 
Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people.” <A 
people who could relish such poetry as that of Moses in the nine- 
teenth Psalm, must have been not a little advanced in refinement, 
as well as in piety. 

Mr. Milman did not wish to meddle with theology—he had no 
desire to make his work a sermon. And “it is possible that, 
wishing to avoid the tone of a theological treatise, he may 
sometimes have left the reader to infer that, which was constantly 
present in his own mind.” But moral and religious inferences, 
left for the reader to draw at his option, are rather apt to be over- 
looked. Here is one reason why Mr. Milman has produced a 
work, which, without alteration, is hardly proper for the shelves of 
any Family Library, and in its best view is rather a brilliant, inter- 
esting history, than a very moral or instructive one. Instead of 
making it an object, in the composition of his work, to strengthen 
the belief of his readers in the inspiration of the sacred oracles, to 
lead the mind to the contemplation of God, to point out the methods 
of his discipline with his people, to enforce the authority of his 
Jaws, and the sentiment of dependence upon him, and to make the 
heart feel the importance of obeying him, by the lessons which 
compel the attention of every man of piety, in whichever way the 
history, character, and prospects of the Jews may be contemplated, 
he seems resolutely to have retreated as far as possible from the con- 
sideration of topics so trite, and to have refrained from looking at his 
work in a religious view, lest he might unfortunately incur the 
odium of theological dullness. In his eagerness * to avoid the 
tone of a theological treatise,” a phrase which to us savors some- 
what (though we may be uncharitable) of a sneer at the character 
of histories, whose object it is to make men more pious as well as 
more learned,—he has almost hurried into the opposite extreme. 

He has generally excluded from observation, whenever it could 
easily be done, the agency and interposition of God. In the pre- 
face to the second edition of his work, he labors to vindicate this 
course, and appeals to the authority and argument of Warburton, 
that God, in choosing a man learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, as was the Jewish leader and lawgiver, did it to spare 
himself the necessity of a perpetual interposition ; in accordance 
with a principle of his moral government of the world, “ never to 
do in an extraordinary, what may be done in an ordinary way.” 
Now we have no great veneration for the character of Warburton, 
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either.as a critic, theologian, or Christian ; but without speaking 
of this, we have only to turn the eye upon almost any page in the 
early history of the Jews—the history in the Pentateuch—to find 
that God does exhibit his own marked agency, necessary or not, 
by a perpetual interposition. It is therefore presumption in any 
individual to labor to conceal or keep out of view such interposition, 
and nonsense in the highest degree to pretend in this way to write 
a more rational history. 

One would really imagine that Mr. Milman thought Moses him- 
self too “ theological,” too superstitious, too devout, too anxious to 
attribute everything to the omnipotent and omnipresent energy of 
Jehovah ; and so intended to improve on the model of the sacred 
historian. He keeps too much out of view the theocratical consti- 
tution of the Hebrews, nor does he commence the work with a 
sufficient exhibition of this peculiarity in their condition as a 
people. The sovereignty of the Jewish Commonwealth is prac- 
tically transferred from God to Moses ;—this great lawgiver, who, 
in his own history, always acts by command from the Deity, and 
appears in a subordinate, dependant capacity, in Mr. Milman’s 
work acts for himself, legislates by his own authority, and almost 
performs miracles by his own power. In the Pentateuch, it is 
God acting through Moses as the instrument ;—everywhere an en- 
tire dependence upon Jehovah is minutely recognized. It is he who 
directs his people in their measures ; it is he who leads them through 
the wilderness ; it is he who gives them bread from heaven to eat, 
who brings water from the rock, who sunders the Red Sea, and 
rolls back the Jordan, who goes before them in the fire and the 
cloud, who protects his people and leads them like a flock. The 
78th, 105th, and 106th, and 136th Psalms are not less beautiful for 
their spirit of deep devotion, their simple and confident recognition 
of the hand of God, than for the historical accuracy with which 
they have sketched the picture from the annals of the nation. 
This grateful, joyous recognition of the divine presence is what 
gives its inimitable sweetness to the sacrea poetry. But in Mr. 
Milman, God is put out of the way—it is human agency, almost 
all. Now this is the very spirit of infidelity—an unwillingness to 
recognize the hand of God, wherever such recognition can be 
avoided, and a desire to shut up the mind’s vision exclusively to 
the notice of human means and the human instrument. 

We cannot conceive what object is gained by thus excluding all 
immediate agency of God but what is absolutely necessary. Mr. 
Milman does indeed avoid the “tone of a theological treatise ;” 
but he also avoids the opportunity of giving solemnity, sacredness, 
and instructiveness to the history, and of sustaining the mind’s 
reverence for the sacred oracles, its source. We deem it quite 
unnecessary to entertain a more jealous caution for the dignity and 
grandeur of Jehovah than the inspired writers themselves entertain- 
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ed and exhibited. If they did not think it derogatory to the divine 
character to introduce the Deity onthe scene, continually interpos- 
ing by the exertion of power and authority, it is paltry affectation of 
superior wisdom in any man, to pretend, as often as possible, to get 
along without acknowledging the supreme agency, merely because 
the author of the divine legation of Moses asserts that it is a prin- 
ciple in God’s moral government of the world “ never to do in an 
extraordinary way that which can be equally effected in an ordi- 
nary.” It should have been sufficient for Mr. Milman, that he 
finds God present and acting on every page in the Mosaic history : 
he should have imitated, in the ¢haracter of his own work, this 
striking peculiarity in that of the sacred historian, without perplex- 
ing his mind, and hampering his piety, by the fear of falling into 
“ the tone of a theological treatise.” 

It will be gathered from the tenor of our remarks, that we con- 
sider the Jewish history a subject of peculiar sacredness and im- 
portance, and to be treated, so far as the pen of inspiration has 
traced it, in a manner altogether different from that with which any 
portion of profane history, so called, would be written ; in entire 
subordination, especially if it be intended for youth, to the example 
of the sacred oracles, and with evident and perfect reliance on the 
truth of their whole contents. The pages of a work of this nature, 
a work to exert its influence on the feelings and opinions of the 
young, are no place for the discussion of disputed points, the ex- 
amination of infidel objections, or the exhibition of doubts whether 
this or that miracle may not be resolved into the vagaries of poetic 
license. A man of piety and firm faith in the truth of inspiration 
would conduct the narration in such a manner as to show his own 
unhesitating and well-grounded confidence in its truth, and to in- 
spire a kindred feeling in the bosom of his reader. A man igno- 
rant, doubtful and unbelieving, is the last person in the world to 
engage in such a task—the task of preparing a history of the Is- 
raelites for the library of the family. 

In regard to any other work, we should not have found fault 
with Mr. Milman for refusing to notice and exhibit, in a decided 
manner, the constant agency and the providence of God. Weare 
conscious that in writing history, men have sometimes fallen into 
the gross presumption of undertaking to tell God’s reasons for 
every event, and his intentions in every revolution of empire. All 
must disapprove the mistaken, presumptuous zeal, which pretends 
to explain the hidden, inscrutable arrangement of providence, and 
to reveal the purposes of the infinite mind. But with the history 
of the Jews it is far different. Follow closely the divine oracles, 
and there is no danger of mistakes ; exercise the spirit which they 
breathe and inculcate, and there is no fear of presumption, while 
there can be no dearth of practical piety. In “ the Bible,” the chart 
is already made for us ; God himself holds up his providence, with 
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its secrets laid open, and its springs bare, to our notice ; nor ate 
we at liberty to pass it by as a thing of mystery, insignificance, or 
doubt. We are bound to remark it, and to draw from its exhibi- 
tion the salutary lessons it is well adapted to enforce, without fear 
of falling into “ the tone of a theological treatise.” 

Our objections are principally confined to the first volume of 
Mr. Milman’s history, for with this, his guide in the sacred oracles 
has nearly ended ; afterwards he stands on much the same ground 
with the profane historian, and is not exposed to the censure, 
which he deserves hitherto. We fear the transition from the sa- 
cred, simple, God-exbibiting books of the Old ‘Testament, to the 
secular, common, worldly, political, human air, pervading the 
pages of Milman, must be injurious in its tendency. The youth- 
ful mind feels there is a contradiction, and receives a shock. In- 
stead of meeting with a full, unhesitating confidence in the truth of 
what inspiration has written, it finds a caution, a suspicion, a half 
doubting manner, a readiness to give credence to objections, and an 
attempt to meet them by lowering the claims of the sacred history. 
He finds the Hebrews, (we speak only of the first volume) an- 
other sort of people than the one he has been accustomed to con- 
template as the chosen people of God, the subjects, though obsti- 
nate and rebellious, of a glorious theocracy ; he finds, indeed, in 
the manner of the whole narrative, something very diverse from 
what the Bible, the revered, beloved Book has presented to his 
view. We cannot help contrasting the work of Milman, in these 
respects, with that of Jahn. Jahn’s volume is the production of 
immense, patient, cool, judicious research—a work for the critical 
scholar, and one to be carefully studied. In writing such a work, 
its author might, if ever with propriety, have presented it merely 
in a political aspect ; for it is not to influence the faith or guide the 
opinions of youthful, inexperienced minds. But this has not 
been the course he has chosen. He keeps in view, with a broad 
decisive mark, the theocratical constitution of the Hebrews— 
God, their sovereign and the supreme administrator of their state— 
and their entire dependence upon him. ‘The influence of this 
work is to strengthen the convictions of the reader in regard to the 
truth and inspiration of the Old Testament history. 

Mr. Milman’s tone in the first volume, seems confident, hasty, 
and destitute of humility : at least, this is the impression we re- 
ceive while he is on ground where the sacred historian has been 
before him. His unwillingness to receive the literal account of 
some of the miracles in the Hebrew Scriptures is very appar- 
rent. Did the author suppose it would make his own mind appear 
more independent, give a greater dignity or interest to his history, 
or add to its credibility in the view of any sober, judicious believ- 
er in the truth of the Bible? He was certainly mistaken. Per- 
haps he sincerely thought it might convince infidels: this is the 
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more likely, since the preface closes with this declaration. ‘To 
conclude ; in the works of writers hostile to revelation, the author 
has seen many objections, embarrassing to those who take up a 
narrow system of interpreting the Hebrew writings ; ; to those who 
adopt a more rational latitude of exposition, none.’ 

We have no desire to confine ourselves to a narrow system of 
interpretation ; but we know, that of all impossible vagaries of a 
learned fancy, that of making the Bible a book w!+ch infidels will 
believe, is the wildest. As long as the spirit of infidelity exists, 
objections will be invented; it is vain to hope to prevent them 
by any concessions for the purpose. We may go on conceding 
point after point, and yielding inch after inch, till at length we are 
left with no ground to stand upon, while infidelity remains as rank 
as ever, and the ranker for our ill-judged attempts to make the dig- 
nity of revelation bow before its insolence. Unbelievers will but 
laugh and exult, when they see a grave and apparently learned 
churchman cutting down the miracles in order to meet objections, 
till they dwindle away into mere natural phenomena, or vanish in 
the poetical license of an Eastern imagination, and. anxious to ex- 
clude every thing peculiarly religious from the view, lest he 
offend by the tone of a “theological treatise.” Let the defender 
of the inspiration of the Bible take the highest ground; he will 
find it easiest to maintain. Let him enlarge his researches ; ; they 
will prove the wisdom and the reasonableness of his faith. He 
will find that human investigations, the deeper and more thorough 
they are, strengthen his elevated position, and confirm his arguments 
in an increasing degree. Let him not be an: ‘ous to explain every 
thing to the contracted, distorted, vision of infidelity. If even 
the eye of faith meets with arrangements at which she can only 
wonder, to the sight of an infidel the pages of God’s administra- 
tion must teem with monstrous shapes, and be covered with a 
darkness that may be felt. Such a vision is no more fitted to scan 
the history of God’s providence, than the fly on the stone in 
Westminster cathedral to behold the grandeur of the symmetry 
of the whole building; than the mole that digs in the earth, to 
measure the sun’s orbit. 

We shall notice some particular passages in the work, which ap- 
pear to us objectionable. We have said they are principally con- 
fined to the first volume, and for a very obvious reason. ‘Thus 
far the steps of the sacred historian have gone before the author, 
and if he departs from their course, it is an unwarrantable 
liberty. 

After relating the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
author goes on to tell the escape of Lot. 


“Lot, warned of the impending ruin, fled with his daughters ; his wife 
lingering behind was suffocated by the sulphureous vapors, and her body encrust- 
ed with the saline particles, which filled the atmosphere. Later tradition, found- 
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ed on a literal interpretation of the Mosaic account, pointed toa heap ora 
column of salt, which bore, perhaps, some resemblance to a human form, and 
was believed, even by the historian Josephus, who had seen it, to be the pillar 
into which she was transformed.” 

We are amused with the confident manner in which the writer 
here describes the death of Lot’s wife, just as if he had been an 
eye-witness of her fate. It is not impossible, indeed, that she 
might have been suffocated, as Mr. Milman relates ; or she might, 
in her great haste, and while looking back, have fallen iuto a pit of 
salt or bitumen; but who will dare assert this? We have a very 
plain historical account by the inspired writer,—and why not be- 
lieve it as it stands? 

In his account of the passage of the Red Sea, Mr. Milman 
apparently imagines that a literal acceptation of the words of 
Moses, is altogether out of the question. 





“ Still, wherever the passage was effected, the Mosaic account can scarcely 
be made consistent with the exclusion of preternatural agency Not to argue 
the literal meaning of the waters being a wall on the right and on the le ft, as 
if they had stood up sheer and abrupt, and then fallen back again ; the Israel- 
ites passed through the sea with deep water on both sides; and any ford be- 
tween two bodies of w ater must have been passable only for a few people, at one 
precise point of time.’ 


He says likewise, with singular c arelessness, that they began to 
pass over at night-fall, probably about eight o'clock! ‘In regard 
to this miracle, let us hear the statement of a critic, who does not 
merely conjecture. We refer to professor Stuart, and quote from 
one of the valuable excursus, to be found at the end of the second 
volume of his course of Hebrew study. 


“ But in addition to all this, it should he stated, that the waters were miracu- 
lously divided by the power of God, and stood up, on the right and left of the 
Israelites, as they passed through, like a wall or ridge, Ex. 14. 22. This took 
place after the operation of the strong east wind upon them during most of the 
night, Ex. 14: 2t. Ofcourse, when the sea returned to his strength, (Ex. 14. 


27.) these accumulated and elevated masses of water, suddenly flowing down, 
with the addition of the water that would be accumulated, in case the wind 
came round into the south quarter, would be amply sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of all which is stated by Moses | " have happened. 

‘IT know, indeed, that the French legation, and Du Bois Ayme in partic- 


ular, make the supposition that the pass: age of the Hebrews may be account- 
ed for from merely natural causes; and that the accumulation of waters on 
the right and left of the Israelites, is merely a “ poetic ornament,’ added by 
the writer of Ex. 14. 22. But then, our belief of facts like these must depend 
on the credibility of the sacred writers ; for surely, the God who made the sea, 
ean divide it. To dispute the question of their credibility, does not comport 
with my present design. I write for those who believe in the credibility of the 
narrations of the Bible.” 


The following passage in regard to the numbers of the Israel- 
ites, contained in a note, on page 119, of volume first, is still more 
exceptionable. 

“It is by no means easy to reconcile the enormous numbers contained in the 
census, with the language of other passages in the scriptures, particularly, that 


of the seventh chapter of Deuteronomy. The ni ~~ which could arm 600,000 
fighting men, is described as the fewest of all people ; as inferior in numbers, 
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it should seem, to each of the seven greater and mightier nations, which then 
inhabited Canaan. And it is remarkable, that while there has been much con- 
troversy whether the whole area of Palestine could contain the Hebrew set- 
tlers, the seven nations are ‘to be put out by little and little,’ lest the beasts of 
the field increase upon the new occupants. The narrative of the campaign 
in the book of Joshua is equally inconsistent with these immense numbers ; 
e.g. the defiling of the whole army of 600,000 men, seven times in one day 
round the walls of Jericho ; the panic of the whole host at the repulse of 3000 
men before Ai. The general impression from this book is, that it describes the 
invasion of nations, at once more warlike and numerous, by a smaller force, 
which, without reliance on divine succor, could not have achieved the conquest ; 
rather than the irruption of a host, like that of Attila or Zengis, which 
might have borne down all opposition by the mere weight of numerical 
force. We have not, however, thought fit to depart from the numbers as they 
stand in the sacred writings ; though, if we might suppose ihat a cipher has been 
added in the total sum, and throughout the several particulars ; or if we might 
include men, women and children under the 600,000, the history would gain, in 
our opinion, both in clearness and consistency !”’ 

We scarcely know which to admire most in this passage, Mr. 

: : ; , 
Milman’s thoughtlessness, ignorance, or want of ingenuity. It 
seems as if he wrote merely to show that he possessed indepen- 
dence enough to doubt ;—it is wanton irreverence to the sacred 
oracles, to huddle together such crude and unfounded objections, 
and set them before his readers, without an attempt even to obvi- 
ate them. But the reader has only to glance at a few chapters in 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, and to examine with attention “ the 
narrative of the campaign in the book of Joshua,” and he will at 
once be convinced of the looseness of this writer, and the complete 
futility of the objections which he, with such a grave tone of infi- 
delity, brings forward. Is Mr. Milman quite certain that the 
whole army defiled around Jericho: or has he given the reason 
which the Bible does, for the panic which he mentions? Or has he 
read the narrative of the second attack of Ai, when the history 
speaks of Joshua sending away by night, to lie inambush, so large 
a detachment from the main army, as 30,000 men—mighty men 
of valour—picked men, chosen from all the people of war? Still 
more—is it possible that the author could have had the ignorance 
to imagine that the Hebrews used ciphers in their method of nota- 
tion? Yet such is the meaning on the face of this passage: At all 
events it shows a carelessness and a want of research which is 
utterly disgraceful. How much easier it is to scribble such a note, 
than to submit .to the labor of a critical investigation—to examine 
with patience and pronounce with humility ! And what must be the 
effect of such a passage on the mind of inexperienced youth. 





* This is not the place for an examination in extenso of the point, in regard to which, 
Mr. Milman has so judiciously displayed his want of critical investigation ; noris such an 
investigation necessary. If the reader will turn to the twenty-second chapter of Num- 
bers, he will find a striking corrobpration of the truth of the Scripture account, “ Behold 
they cover the face of the earth,” said the king of Moab, speaking of the Israelites ; ‘‘ now 
shall this company lick up all that are round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass of 
the field.” In Deuteronomy, several of the ‘ greater and mightier’ nations are deseri- 
bed as nations of giants—their enormous stature, as well as their numbers, struck the 
Israelites with dread. 

“ The Lord your God hath multiplied you,” said Moses to the Hebrews, just before 
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We pass by his account of the miracle of the Sun and Moon 
arrested in the Heavens, at the command of Joshua, though it is 
open to severe censure for the doubtful, hesitating style in which 
it is related. We can scarcely learn his own opinion as to the 
reality of this supernatural and astonishing event. 

The following are his remarks respecting the miraculous des- 
truction of the Assyrian host. 

* The destruction of Sennacherib’s army is generally supposed to have been 
caused by the Simoom, or hot and pestilential wind of the desert, which is 
said not unfrequently to have been fatal to whole caravans. The Arabs, who 
are well experienced in the signs which portend its approach, fall on their faces, 
and escape its mortalinfluence. But the foreign forces of Sennacherib were 
little acquainted with the means of avoiding this unusual enemy, and the catastro - 
phe taking place by night, (the miraculous part of the transaction, as the hot 
wind is in gencral attributed to the heat of the meridian sun) suffered immense 
loss.” 

Now it is not impossible that the Simoom may in this case have 
been the instrument employed by the destroying angel ; though it 
is rare indeed that this wind occurs near Jerusalem, as its violent 
effects are always weakened by passing over cultivated land ; but it is 
curious to see this author defining with such particularity “ the 
miraculous part of the transaction,” and with so much appearance 
of certainty in the limitation, when the fact only of a supernatural 
interposition is known to us, and the modus in quo is mere con- 
jecture. 

Mr. Milman’s account of the death of Herod Agrippa, in the 
second volume, page 164, is liable to censure, because he passes 
by the sacred history of the same event with too little notice, 
and omits, indeed, one important particular in the narration of 


Luke. 


* On the second day of the spectacle, at early dawn, the King entered the 
theatre in a robe of die, which glittered with the morning rays of the sun, so 
as to dazzle the eyes of the whole assembly, and excite general admiration. 
Some of his flatterers set up a shout ‘4 present God!’ Agrippa did not repress 
the impious adulation which spread through the theatre.” 


He goes on to say that he was “ eaten of worms.” Luke, it 
will be remembered, relates in the Acts, that he made an oration 
to the people, and was smitten of the angel because he gave not 
God the glory. Jahn’s account is much more calculated to con- 
firm that of the inspired writer. 


“On the second day of the games, he appeared in the theatre very early in 
the morning, arrayed in a magnificent robe of silver, to give audience to the 


they were to pass over Jordan, “ and behold, ye are this day as the stars of heaven for mul- 
titude.” Had not Mr. Milman been so anxious ‘to avoid the tone of a theological treatise, 
the consideration would naturally have occurred to him that God intended, in all his deal- 
ings with the Israelites, to convince them that their strength lay not in numbers, however 
great, but in his assistance ; ‘ not might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 

.’ The moment they were unmindful of the Rock of their Salvation, one of their 
enemies might ‘chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight ;’’ a truth which is 
confirmed not merely from the history of the Hebrews; for such has been the experience 
of the Lord’s people in all generations. 
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Syrians and Zidonians, “ At the close of his oration, the multitude saluted him 
as a God, according to the customs of that period.* *" Both Luke and Jose- 
phus concur in the statement, that the disease of the intestines, with which he 
was attacked, was a divine judgment.” 

To some, the points we have now noticed, may seem to be of 
little importance ; but they forget the inexperience and suscepti- 
bility of the youthful mind, and the necessity of an early and un- 
shaken confidence in the truth of the Bible. Things that are 
trifles to mature and ripened judgment, may be full of danger, 
when opinions are forming, and the soul is receiving a bias, to de- 
termine perhaps its eternal welfare. 

We were grieved and disappointed to find, in this history for the 
perusal of families, the birth, the life, the miracles, the teachings, 
the example, the sufferings, and the death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all glanced over in the short space of a solitary page—no- 
ticed, indeed, in so abrupt, hasty, and general a manner, that the 
mind is scarcely conscious of the presence of Him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write ;—him, because of 
whom Abraham was called, and the very Israelites were constituted a 
people, and sustained in their national existence through so many 
ages and so many changes, by the miraculous interposition and 
the over-ruling providence of God. ‘The author seems to imag- 
ine that this subject belongs to the Christian, rather than the 
Jewish historian ;--but its place too, is here,--and a man of deep piety 
would have made it the most interesting, solemn, and instructive 
chapter in the whole work. Instead of this, the reader is turned 
aside, with a dry reference to the pages of the Evangelists ;— 
and Christ and his cross, the very life, centre, energy of all revela- 
tion—the story which the genius of the poet and the heart of the 
Christian might have united to display—they are lost from the 
volume ; the reader expects them in vain, and the work goes on in 
the same vivid, indeed, and highly coloured, but soulless and se- 
cular strain. Others may regard the omission with a different 
feeling, but we deeply regret it. 

It is easy enough to see, that Mr. Milman’s opinions, in regard 
to inspiration, are very loose. ‘A late writer,” he remarks in his 
preface, “of great good sense and piety, seems to think, that in- 
spiration may. safely be limited to doctrinal points, exclusive of 
those which are purely historical. ‘This view, if correct, would 
obviate many difficulties.” 

We should more than doubt both the good sense and the piety 
which could dictate such an opinion. It is however the clue to 
our author’s style of narration, particularly his manner of relating 
the miracles. The history gains, in his opinion, “ both in clear- 
ness and consistency,” by considering it in some respects errone- 
ous. It obviates also many difficulties, to regard the purely his- 
torical parts of Scripture,as uninspired ! These are creditable max- 
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ims, truly, for a minister of the Church if England, and equally 
so, for the Professor of Poetry in Oxford University! The ven- 
erable Lowth, who long ago adorned that office with so much 
dignified piety and learning, would have looked upon them with 
equal astonishment and reproach. We desire to keep aloof from 
the library of our family, a history of the Jews, written under the 
influence of such opinions, however interesting it may be in other 
respects. 





SPEECHES ON THE INDIAN BILL.* 


ACTUM EST DE REPUBLICA! The contemplated per- 
fidy is accomplished; the constitution has been violated by its 
appointed guardians; and whatever may be its consequences to 
the Indians, a page of the darkest guilt is already written in our 
country’s history. ‘The passage of the Indian Bill has disgraced 
us asa people, has wounded our national honor, and exposed 
us to the merited reproach of all civilized communities in the world. 
If we go on in this way, we shall become a by-word to the nations. 
It will no longer be Punica fides, that points the moral of the school- 
boy, and tips the arrow of the public satirist with gall. The mem- 
ory of the wicked shall rot ;—but the memory of a faithless nation 
cannot mingle itself with perishable elements ; can never stagnate 
in the forgetfulness of contempt. Ours will be embalmed, unless 
we prevent it by a timely interposition, in curses that can never lose 
their energy, or weary the tongue which utters them. 

The world may now see what reliance can be placed upon the 
faith of a republic. Had we been dealing with a European com- 
munity, instead of an Indian tribe, who would have dared mention 
the claims of selfishness, or the clamors of party, against the sol- 
emn obligation of treaties ? The frown of the eastern continent alone 
would have intimidated the most reckless politician. Buta nation 
that will cheat an inferior, will also, should a fair opportunity occur, 
overreach and violate justice with a higher power; nor can any 
confidence be placed, either in an individual or a community of in- 
dividuals, proved to have acted, on a great and important occa- 
sion, rather as a furious partisan, or an unprincipled marauder, 
than from a sense of duty, or a knowledge of the truth. This is 
not the first time that the American Republic has shown a disposi- 
tion to trifle with the sacredness of its plighted faith ; it was all that 
the eloquence of an Ames could do, to keep his countrymen, in 


_ ™ The speeches against this Bill are now in press in this city, and will shortly be pub- 
lished in a neat duodecimo volume. 
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the memorable winter of 1796, from the guilt and the dreadful con- 
sequences of violating the British Treaty. 

“Let me not even imagine,” said this illustrious orator, “that a republican 
government, sprung, as our own is, from a people enlightened and uncorrupted, 
a government, whose origin is right and whose rg 2 discipline i is duty, can, upon 
a solemn debate, make its option to be faithless ; can dare to act, what de spots 
dare not avow: what our own example evinces ‘that the States of Barbary are 
unsuspected of.” 

When the subject of Indian rights began to be agitated in this 
country, it was regarded by reflecting minds as by far the most 
important which had occupied the public attention for many years. 
The apathy manifested throughout the nation as to the possible fate 
of these interesting communities was looked upon with anxiety, as 
an indication of the most alarming blindness or insensibility. It 
seemed to argue a torpor of patriotic feeling, a selfish indifference 
as to the treatment of a defenceless people, which was cruel and 
criminal in the highest degree. It argued a melancholy disregard 
of the sacredness of national faith ; a point on which the citizens of 
a republic should be exquisitely sensitive—on which they could 
hardly be sensitive to a fault. 

On a subject like this, no people can be made to feel deeply with- 
out information; unless, indeed, oppression enter their very doors, 
and come in a palpable form to each man’s senses. No question, 
therefore, involving the rights, the property, and the privileges of a 
large body of men, ought to be discussed in a republican legisla- 
ture, till the public mind has first been rightly directed to it and in- 
formed respecting it. 

The subject of Indian rights was too long delayed, to admit of 
its being examined before the tribunal of public opinion, till it was 
on the eve of a final decision in Congress. It should have been 
foreseen and studied by the people at a period previous to the last 
election of their re presentatives, that they might have sent them pre- 
pared to vote for the nation, and thus have preserved a question of 
such vast importance from the possibility of being influenced in 
its decision by the bitterness of party prejudice. This is done 
in regard to such bills as the tariff; and why should a mere political 
business be treated with more solicitude, than that which touches 
the honor of the nation, and is to influence the lives and liberties, 
as well as the fortunes of men. In respect to the Indian bill, suf- 
ficient time was not afforded for the people to form and utter their 
judgement. Memorials were indeed numerous ; yet the expression 
of public feeling was faint, compared with what the exigencies of 
the case demanded, and with what we should have witnessed, had 
the true nature of the bill, the character, prospects, and rights of 
the Indians, and the wretched sophistry of their enemies, been large- 
ly exhibited, and illustrated with familiarity and power. 

There is, however, a portion of our people who cannot plead ig- 
norance in excuse for their apathy, and whose course would not 
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have been altered by the greatest degree of additional light and in- 
formation. The people of Georgia, or their leading partizans, 
know well the merits of this case; but there, as in some other 
parts of the country, the prevalent feeling in regard to the In- 
dians seems to be not merely reckless, but inhuman and savage. 
If the toasts at public celebrations are not a totally false indication 
of the tone of public feeling, then what must be the degradation of 
morality and honor which could dictate or tolerate such sentiments 
as some of those delivered at public dinners, on the late 4th of 
July in Georgia? The style of expression adopted by some mem- 
bers of Congress from Georgia, in speaking of the Indians, is anoth- 
er proof of the cruelindifference and contempt, if not absolute hatred, 
with which this portion of our race are regarded in the scale of 
human existence. ‘The idea of sympathy for their distresses, or 
anxiety for their fate, was scouted, as if it were perfectly ridiculous. 
The designation of “ poor devils,” applied to them by Mr. For- 
syth, was an outrage on the moral sense of the whole community ; 
an insult to the Senate ; a contemptible taunt upon the Cherokee 
nation, which a child’s sense of honor might have taught him to 
spare; a wanton violation of the delicacy due to the feelings of the 
Cherokee Chiefs in his hearing. With what a sense of wounded 
dignity, with what grief of soul, with what ideas in regard to Chris- 
tian and civilized refinement, must they have departed that day 
from the halls of Congress ! 

The discussion of this bill in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives produced appearances not often witnessed in the delib- 
erative proceedings of a national assembly. In the Senate, the 
American Senate, which ought, of all bodies in the world, to be 
most illustrious for its dignity and virtue, was witnessed, not an im- 
plied, but a direct, disgraceful refusal to maintain inviolate the 
public faith. ‘There was witnessed the evasion of an appeal, re- 
peatedly urged in the most solemn manner, and intended to obtain 
a pledge, that nothing in the measures about to be adopted should 
be construed as denying the obligation of existing treaties, or ope- 
rating to suspend their execution. Messrs. Sprague and Fre- 
linghuysen, it will be remembered, both offered amendments to the 
bill, whose total and repeated failure placed the Senate repeatedly 
in this disgraceful attitude. ‘The last proviso offered by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen was the following : 


“Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed, as to 
authorize the departure from, or non-observance of, any treaty, compact, agree- 
ment, or stipulation, heretofore entered into and now subsisting between the 
United States and the Cherokee Indians.” 


This was rejected by the Senate, which thus publicly authorized 
the violation of its own most solemn acts. Mr. Sprague’s previously 
proposed amendment was as follows : 
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“ Provided always, That until the said tribe or nation shall chocse to remove» 
as is by this Act contemplated, they shall be protected in their present posses- 
sions, and in the enjoyment of all their rights of territory and government, as 
promised and guarantied to them by treaties with the United States according 
to the true intent and meaning of such treaties.” 

This was rejected by the Senate, thus publicly reiterating the 
denial of the President to the demand of the Cherokees for pro- 
tection! We were astonished and grieved when we found that this 
avowal of a determination to break the plighted faith of the United 
States excited so little alarm and indignation. 

The discussion of the bill in the House of Representatives, was 
attended with circumstances, if possible, more fatal to the cause of 
justice, and more discreditable to the character of a legislative as- 
sembly. For some time at first, the supporters of the measure 
seemed anxious ; but all at once, their whole manner changed ; their 
air was confident ; they gave up the floor to their opponents, scarcely 
deigning to be present, or listening to them with the utmost indif- 
ference, and evincing by their whole deportment, what was know nto 
be true, that they had brought about an arrangement among the 
members, by which they had secured to themselves a majority, be- 
fore the hearing of the case. 

Our disgrace and guilt as a community are great; and if it be 
possible, (which we will not believe,) that this measure can ever 
be executed according to the intention of its authors, this nation will 
be criminal indeed. In a mere worldly point of view, the plan in 
question can bring nothing but unmingled odium now, and incalcu- 
lable expense and injury hereafter. ‘These would grow out of the 
natural operation of the bill itself. ‘Then too, we must remem- 
ber the terrific consequences of blotting the national reputation, and 
breaking down the national spirit, involved in the act of annihila- 
ting the public faith. Individually, a liar is the basest creature 
that walks the earth: can the spirit of a perjured nation be less 
degraded ? Still more, let us remember, this cause must be heard 
in the chancery of Heaven; and for a nation to incur the ven- 
geance of that court, is an evil which no mind can grasp—no words 
express. 

But in spite of its present result, the discussion of this question 
in congress must prove, unlessall honor and humanity in the country 
be extinct, eminently advantageous to the interests of the Indians. 
It could hardly be otherwise, so long as opportunity of free dis- 
cussion was not prevented. No course could be more fatal to the 
Indians, than silence on the part of their friends, either in congress 
or outof it. Truth, justice and benevolence, are on their side ; 
the power of argument, and the power of Christian feeling ; any 
discussion therefore, though ever so limited, if respectable talents 
are engaged, must be favorable to the Cherokees. Accordingly, 
if this interesting people are saved, it will be in a great measure, 
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through the defence their cause has received on the floor of con- 
gress, though that defence was inadequate to arrest the progress 
of the Indian bill, borne onward as it was by the concentrated 
energy of an inflexible political party. 

The investigation acts upon public feeling, and public feel- 
ing thus corrected, reacts still more powerfully upon Congress. 
There is now not a pin left to hang a doubt upon. The 
cause of the Cherokees has been defended with such irresisti- 
ble power of argument, that any man in his senses, who has 
but glanced at the public prints for the last six months, must 
feel ashamed to open his mouth in favor of their oppressors, or 
in support of the miserable sophistry, patched up for its excuse. 
We do not believe that a question ever came into Congress, where 
the argument, the eloquence, and the truth were so exclusively 
on one side. The speeches of the supporters of this iniquitous 
bill were as lame and poverty-stricken, as could well be imagined. 
Whatever of declamation they exhibited was disgraceful for its 
inhumanity of feeling, and its recklessness of truth; and every 
thing that looked like argument received from their opponents a 
complete annihilation. Notwithstanding the final result of the dis- 
cussion, and the fact, that the resolution of the party had been 
made up before it commenced, and not upon any grounds of rea- 
son or humanity ; there never was a nobler triumph of truth over 
falsehood. It would doubtless have been favorable to the cause 
of the Cherokees, if some one or two of the speeches against 
them had been printed in the coming volume. ‘The miserable 
abortions would have operated as powerfully, by their own moral 
deformity, lameness in argument, and ragged, beggarly appearance, 
to produce a conviction of the truth, as the best reasoning on the 
other side. 

This discussion is of great benefit to the Indians, by making known 
their present character and condition. ‘The proofs of their civil- 
ization and christianity were before few, and scattered about like 
the leaves of the Sybil. We refer not now to the information ob- 
tained directly from Missionaries ; there was enough of this to sat- 
isfy any candid mind ; but it bore not the world’s seal. It was the 
best authority, but from mere prejudice, was often discredited :— 
in its teeth and eyes, men persisted in asserting that the Indians 
were all savages! It is an absolute fact, that many in the com- 
munity hardly knew that such a people as the Cherokees existed ; 
and when this truth was with a good deal of pains discovered, an 
ideal picture of their state came with it, like that which we form 
of the condition and life of the earliest Aborigines. No reason- 
ing, no statements of the truth, though backed by the testimony of 
the most unimpeachable witnesses, could uproot these prejudices 
from the minds, in some instances, even of enlightened and charita- 
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ble men. The sanction of respectable Senators and Representatives 
in Congress will, however, work wonders. When it was found that 
such men as Mr. Sprague, Mr. Everett, and others believed in 
the doctrine of Indian improvement, there was no longer any 
want of converts. It began to be suspected that the Cherokees 
were not absolutely wild ; and that even Missionaries could speak 
the truth. In the light shed upon this subject, such slander and 
sophistry, as were palmed upon the public in the North American 
Review, appear in their proper nakedness. It has come to pass, 
moreover, that a man may exert himself in favor of this oppressed 
race, and yet not be suspected of fanaticism, or branded with the 
title of a meddling enthusiast. ‘The most shameless presses are 
sparing of such epithets, when they fall upon able Senators of 
the United States, as well as on the respected author of the essays 
of Wm. Penn. We were gratified when we saw Mr. Everett, 
with the true dignity of an honorable mind, expressing on the floor 
of Congress his own respect for the motives and character of that 
gentleman. 

Had the activity of the friends of Indian rights in Congress been 
instantly succeeded by a corresponding activity, on the part of their 
friends throughout the country, the results would have been incal- 
culably more favorable. Delay and supineness have marked 
their efforts. It is the fate of almost every measure adopted in 
behalf of the Indians, to have been suggested and executed too 
late. When the final passage of the Indian bill was made known, 
the papers abandoned the subject; for a while there was a slight 
excitement, but it soon died away ; a few speeches were publish- 
ed in a few journals, but most editors were too busy with the in- 
significant trifles of the moment, to allow themselves to bestow 
much attention on this momentous subject. Scarcely a newspaper 
has performed its duty; and now the topic is almost forgotten. 
A steam-boat disaster will awaken more sympathy and talk, than 
the alarming occurrences that are every week taking place to terrify, 
coerce, and enrage the Cherokees. ‘Yet the Cherokee Pheenix 
contains, in every number, sufficient matter to awaken the public 
mind, if it could but gain attentive readers. It is but lately that, in 
reading that paper, we met with the following fact. It has been 
extensively circulated, but it will do no harm to repeat it here. 

“ Mr. Gray, a Cherokee, owed a small sum of money to a citizen of Geor- 
gia, who irs to obtain payment by law. An officer appeared with a writ, 
but being unable to obtain property belonging to Gray, and finding another 
Indian in the neighborhood, possessed of some cattle, he seized them, and soon 
made return of the w rit, before a magistrate’s court. The owner of the cattle 
thus stolen, appeared and stated the fact, but as the evidence of an Indian is, 
by the Georgia law, inadmissible against a white man, and indeed he cannot 


be received as a witness in any case, his property was sold before his eyes, and 
under the authority of the court, for the payment of his neighbor's debt.” 


These things are not done in a corner, but in open day, in this 
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very republic, where we boast the security of our freedom, and the 
perfection of our Jaws. If we formed our opinions in the slight- 
est degree upon preconceived notions of the Indian character, we 
should not be surprised to learn by the next mail from the South, 
that the Cherokees had risen, with the determination to die by 
the sword, rather than endure any longer the merciless tyranny of 
such state legislation. But they possess a patience which is truly 
affecting ; a submissiveness that no other christian nation would have 
shown. “We could bear reproach,” said Mr. Storrs, “ from the 
proud and the insolent ; but there is eloquence in the humility 
with which these people plead their wrongs. We feel our guilt in 
the very submissiveness with which they reproach us.” Amidst all 
that they endure, there is wisdom, energy, and greatness of mind 
in their proceedings. We are mistaken if their dignified and 
spirited proclamation to the people of the United States does not 
produce a powerful impression. 

This is a case of such complicated absurdity and wickedness 
on the part of our government, that the wise framers of the con- 
stitution, with all their extreme care, scem never to have had 
suggested to their imagination. A cruel policy towards the In- 
dians was the last thing which those noble patriots would have 
thought of. But we look upon it as though it contained nothing 
to disturb our security, nothing to demand our intervention. A 
whole people, free, from the remotest period, but feeble through 
the overshadowing growth of our strength, have cast themselves 
upon our government for protection ; and we have sworn protec- 
tion, by forms as solemn as any with which language can bind a 
nation. Enslaved upon their own soil, and reduced to political 
beggary and disorganization, by the tyranny of a neighboring 
state, they appeal to the executive for the performance of our 
oath ; and he tells them, that the constitution will not bear him out 
in their defence ; assured and pledged though it be, in treaties piled 
upon treaties, some of them executed by his own hand, and defined 
to be the supreme law of the land, “ any thing in the laws of any state 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” Disappointed in this appeal, 
they carry it by a solemn delegation before the United States in 
Congress assembled, and it is supported by all the eloquence and 
power of argument ‘of which the truth is c capable; yet here the 
national engagements are not only refused to be sustained, but a 
bill is passed, enabling the President to co-operate with the tyran- 
ny of Georgia, in expelling them from their lands, their mghts, 
and every thing on earth dear to them. ‘The time passes on; a 
gang of intruders rush i in, and terrify and trample upon their peo- 
ple ; their persons are imprisoned ; their lives at the mercy of any 
ruffian who chooses to murder ; they are interrupted while in the 
exercise of their lawful industry, and forced away at the point of 
the bayonet; all is confusion, terror, insecurity, dismay. Again 
the President comes before them, at this trying conjuncture, with 
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the proposition for their removal, and the declaration, that he can 
offer no legal protection. ‘The very troops that were stationed to 
keep peace in their borders are withdrawn, and commanded to 
aid in executing the civil processes of Georgia; and the defence- 
less Cherokees are thus totally deserted to the mercy of a state, 
whose statutes in this case may well be said to be written in 
blood ; to the operation of laws, by which they are annihilated as 
a community, and enslaved as individuals ; to the rush, finally, of 
an army of miserly and impatient gold-diggers. 

What is to be done? Had the slightest attempt at such insuffer- 
able aggressions been made upon the whites, what indignation 
would have ensued! And shall we be less jealous of the freedom 
of a people voluntarily dependent upon us, and in all respects inde- 
pendent of every other community ? If the President absolutely re- 
fuses to perform his duty in such cases, we are fast striding 
towards despotism. Are the Cherokees to be suffered to remain 
month after month in the power of a state, which has abrogated 
their institutions, annihilated their political existence, and made 
them private slaves? Are they to be left exposed to all manner of 
rapine and murder, without the possibility of effectual resistance 
on their part, and without a single refuge to which they may flee 
for safety? And this too, while they have brought an action ; en- 
tered a complaint against their oppressors, in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Republic? Why, we should treat the veriest gang 
of robbers with more lenity. While reserved for trial, they 
would at least be under the protection of the laws; and, though 
the violaters of alllaw, they would experience its power in preserv- 
ing them from popular outrage, and in the enjoyment of a fair, 
safe, impartial trial. Here are the Cherokees, convicted of no 
crime, but in the attitude of a defenceless, injured plaintiff; sub- 
jected, all the while the trial is pending, to a daily and hourly re- 
newal of outrages enough to drive them mad; and asserted by 
the Executive of this Government to be beyond the protection 
of the law! 

We ask then again, what in this crisis, is to be done? If there 
are no meansof bringing the Executive to a sense of duty, and 
of compelling the execution of our intercourse laws, then must 
this unfortunate people remain, here, in the nineteenth century, ex- 
posed to the slavery of laws, which would have disgraced the 
darkness of the middle ages; to the tyranny of a state, which, in 
this respect, is a despotism. Then must this state of things con- 
tinue, till the tardy decision of justice from the Supreme Court shall 
have arrived—arrived, perhaps too late to be of any effectual bene- 
fit. Weconfess that such seems to be the melancholy necessity— 
we can think of no other alternative, unless the protestation of 
the people of the United States against these illegal proceedings 
should be so forcible as to bring the Executive Government to the 
immediate performance of the trust committed to its charge. 
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And of this there can be no hope, so long as the present apathy 
on the subject continues. We tremble for the possible result of 
such uninterrupted oppression on the minds and feelings of the In- 
dians ; but we trust. in God, that their truly Christian patience 
and humility will not be worn out. If it should, and they should 
be goaded to a sanguinary struggle, it would be the day of Heaven’s 
wrath on their oppressors, as well as the signal for their own ex- 
termination. But they possess wisdom and forbearance, as well 
as a keen sense of their wrongs. Meanwhile, our citizens must 
be more fully enlightened in regard to this whole subject, and pre- 
pared to sustain the decision of the court, and to see that justice 
be done to the Indians, whatever may be the present exertions of 
their enemies. 

The late singular order of the President, that the Cherokee 
annuity should be paid, not to the treasurer of the nation, as here- 
tofore, but to individuals,* ought to arrest the attention of the most 
careless, and open their eyes on the true character of such pro- 
ceedings. It is one consequence of the extreme ignorance which 
has prevailed throughout the country in regard to this whole busi- 
ness, that the great majority of our citizens have not known wheth- 
er the President and the state of Georgia, may not all this while 
be acting in perfect accordance with the constitution. In his 
order respecting the payment of the annuity, he has violated the 
treaty of Hopewell ; for he has commauded payment to be made, 
in a mode directly contrary to that prescribed by the treaty.— 
Amidst so many treaties, torn into shreds, and scattered to the 
winds, perhaps an additional violation is of little importance. 

The motives, which have led to this act, it is not difficult to 
divine. It is part of a plan of cooperation with Georgia, and evi- 
dently intended to cripple the Cherokees in their resources; to 
destroy their means of defence, and of support to their Newspa- 
per and National Establishment ; and to serve as a practical proof 
of the construction, which the United States Government are dis- 
posed to put upon the denationalizing laws of Georgia. No meas- 
ure yet adopted is of so alarming a nature, both to the Chero- 
kees and the people of the United States. In every aspect, it in- 
dicates a combined determination on the part of our Executive 
and of Georgia to terrify the Indians into submision, and if pos- 
sible, to compel them to a surrender of their rights, and an abandon- 
ment of their cause in despair, before it can be brought again into 
Congress, or decided in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In this view, the measure is indeed dangerous, it becomes us to 
take care, lest a result be hastily brought about in this business, 
which justice, honor and benevolence alike forbid, and which the 
people of the Republic would most bitterly deplore. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


* Average the annuity on the Cherokee individuals, and the proportion would be about 
forty-six cents apiece ! 
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1. Letters to Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D. By Leonard 
Woods, D.D. Andover: Mark Newman. 1830. pp. 114. 


In these Letters, we have an extended and critical examination of a Note 
attached to a Sermon on Depravity, delivered by Dr. Taylor, in the chapel of 
Yale College, Sept. 10, 1828. Of this celebrated sermon we gave some account 
in the last number of our first volume, and expressed our satisfaction with it, so 
far as related to the doctrine of depravity ;—believing, with the author, that the 
depravity of men is in some sense natural, and voluntary, and that, from the 
commencement of moral action to the period of regeneration, it is entire. We 
expressly waived a consideration of the Note, as requiring more discussion than 
we had then space or time to bestow. 

Much has been said and written within a few years respecting what is called 
New Haven Theology; some claiming tliat the brethren there have made 
great improvements ; others, that they are chargeable with dangerous innova- 
tions ; and others, that they scarcely differ (unless it be in phraseology) from 
the generality of the Orthodox clergy of New England. The sensibility man- 
ifested on this subject, though attended by some unpleasant circumstances, 
presents one aspect which we regard as favorable. It shows a state of feeling 
very different from that in which persons may believe anything, or nothing, and 
still retain their standing and character as Christians. It shows the Orthodox 
community to be alive to the importance of correctness in doctrine, and that the 
lessons which Providence has read before them of the danger of gradual depart- 
ures from the truth, have not been in vain. 

The views of our brethren at New Haven, which have furnished matter of 

inquiry and discussion, relate chiefly to four points : 

1. The nature of sin. 

2. The state and character of infants. 

3. The means of regeneration. And, 

4. The subjects introduced in the Note of Dr. Taylor, and considered in the 
Letters before us. 

We have not been unmindful of these discussions, or been disposed to regard 
them as of small importance. We have hoped, and still hope, that it will not 
be necessary for us to enter deeply into them, as it would be next to impossible 
to do this to any good purpose, without committing ourselves as partisans on 
one side or the other. The character of the gentlemen chiefly concerned is a 
sufficient security that all inquiries will be conducted with ability and candor, 
with mutual respect and kindness, and without any unnecessary disturbance of 
the peace and order of the churches; and that whatever benefits lie within the 
reach of investigation and argument may be confidently expected to be 
realized. 


2. The Political Class Book; intended to instruct the higher 
classes in schools in the Origin, Nature, and Use of Political Power. 
By William Sullivan, Counsellor at Law. With an Appendix, up- 
on Studies for Practical Men, with Notices of Books suited to their 
Use. By George B. Emerson. Boston: Richardson, Lord & Hol- 
brook. 1830. pp. 148. 
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We received and have perused this volume with much pleasure, as it meets 
an exigency in the means of early instruction among us which we have 
long seen and known to exist. The youth of our country, when they 
have passed their minority, are expecting to assume high responsibilities. 
They are expecting to take a stand among the sovereign people, who are here 
the sources of all power, and sole judges, in the last instance, of the manner in 
which delegated power has been exercised. This being the case, it is of special 
importance that our youth be early and properly instructed, as to the frame of our 
government, the nature of our institutions, our political privileges and dangers, 
and the duties, rights, and responsibilities of American citizens. We are sur- 
prized that no more suitable means of instruction on these great topics has 
been furnished ; and we cordially welcome a volume, like that before us, which 
has this object specially in view. It embraces the more important subjects, 
and is evidently written with care and judgement, and in a manner adapted to 
the capacities of the young.* We cannot doubt that it will find its way into 
most of our higher schools. 


3. Ordination by Elders Vindicated. A Discourse, delivered 
May 12, 1830, at the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard University. By 
William Allen, D. D., President of Bowdoin College. Boston: 
Peirce & Williams. pp. 43. 


We have been gratified with the perusal of this excellent discourse, not so 
much. as a vindication of the validity of our ordinaticas (though the argument 
on this point we think conclusive) as because of the fullness of evangelical truth 
with which the author has contrived to enrich what might be thought an un- 
promising subject. He first proves the independent existence of our churches, 
as founded on covenant, as distinct from parishes or towns, and as entitled to a 
free and separate agency in the election of their pastors. He explains the na- 
ture of ordination, and shows the validity of those practised in our churches— 
from Scripture, from “ the judgement of the early Christian Fathers,” and from 
the blessing which has attended the labors of the New England ministry. Un- 
der this last head, he establishes the doctrine of the special operations of the 
Holy Spirit, in awakening and sanctifying the soul and producing revivals of 
religion, and then shows that these special operations have attended the labors 
of our evangelical ministers, thus giving “ a divine signature” to their authori- 
ty, and stamping them with “ the broad seal of heaven.” 

There are expressions in this discourse to which all our readers could not, 
probably, subscribe ; yet all will agree that it is able and learned, and (consid- 
ering the circumstances under which it was delivered) that it is a noble testi- 


mony to the truth, entitling its author to the gratitude of his brethren, and of the 
churches of New England. 


4. A Discourse on the Duties of Church Members. By Thomas 
H. Skinner, Pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: William F. Geddes. 1829. pp. 16. 


A very useful, practical discourse—worthy of being re-printed and circulated 
as a tract, 


_ * We feel grateful to Mr. 8. for endeavoring to impress upon his young readers the 
impertance of the Sabbath. There is a single sentence, however, p. 117, which we wish 
had been omitted. We do not believe there is any danger that the youth of our count 


will be compelled to keep the Sabbath too strictly." As it seems to us, the danger is all 
on the other side. 


